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COMMENT. 


The New Cambridge Curriculum in Economics; Mr. Balfour 
and Protection, 


HE University of Cambridge adopted on the 6th of June, 
1903, a new curriculum in economics and associated 
branches of political science, which seems destined to produce 
far-reaching effects upon university education in England. Great 
credit for this movement is due to Professor Alfred Marshall, who 
published in 1902 his Plea for the Creation of a Curriculum in 
Economics, and who has now issued a small pamphlet explain- 
ing what has been done. From the schedule of subjects, printed 
on another page of this issue, it is clear that the study of eco- 
nomics, which has hitherto been required only in connection with 
history or the moral sciences, is now given recognition as an 
independent and important subject, with a well-defined course of 
work leading the student to university honors, while the require- 
ments in French and German indicate a commendable breadth 
in the range of studies. 

The details of the new curriculum are to the trans-atlantic 
observer not so important, however, as the reasons for its adop- 
tion. The committee of the Senate in dwelling upon “the 
increasing importance and complexity of economic issues and their 
close connexion with political problems’’ do not hesitate to 
say that “hitherto, however, the responsibilities of Universities 
in this respect have been more fully recognized abroad than in this 
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country. In the United States of America, in particular, and in 
Germany, the subjects of Economics and Political Science are 
commonly represented by a strong and numerous staff, and afford 
the main route by which large numbers of students obtain Uni- 
versity Honours . . . England on the other hand, which 
long held the undisputed leadership in Economics, has suffered in 
recent years from the lack of adequate provision for the study 
of that subject at the Universities, and from the consequent 
scarcity of students who have been able to give it that undivided 
attention which is demanded by its growing breadth and diffi- 
culty.” (p.1.) Twoclasses of students are expected to be bene- 
fited by this change; those who desire economics as a partial train- 
ing for business and public life, and those who plan to become 
professional economists. It is not easy to meet the needs of both 
classes by the same course of study, but Professor Marshall thinks 
that the curriculum as outlined gives sufficient latitude to supply 
both wants. One of the influences which helped to move the 
University authorities was a resolution of the London Chamber 
of Commerce expressing warm approval of the project of estab- 
lishing the curriculum. It is perhaps not unfair to assume that 
international competition in trade, as well as in scholarship, had 
a part in stimulating Cambridge to modernize its courses. And 
it is not without significance that in the same year in which the 
new curriculum goes into effect Mr. Mosely should be personally 
conducting a large party of English educators to the United States 
in order to study our institutions. Education would seem to 
exist no longer for the attainment of mere culture, admirable 
and attractive as have been its results in this respect in the old 
universities. It is becoming, to a certain extent, imbued with 
the spirit of patriotism, for it is not so much to benefit the 
individual business man as it is to maintain the business prestige 
and influence of England as a whole that this broadening of the 
studies is demanded. 

It is interesting to compare Professor Marshall’s plea with the 
views expressed by Dr. Goldwin Smith regarding university 
questions in England twenty-four years ago. In an essay pub- 
lished in the Princeton Review for November, 1879, he discussed 
what were then the important questions, such as celibacy, religious 
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tests, university extension, examinations, athletics, co-education, 
etc., but the curriculum itself seemed to him then fairly satis- 
factory. “Till about five and twenty years ago,” he says, this 
“was confined to classics and mathematics. Now physical science, 
history and jurisprudence are included as optional subjects for 
the final examinations, and admitted to equal honors with the old 
studies.” The subject of economics is not so much as mentioned 
by him as among the possibilities of university education. But 
the past four and twenty years have seen the founding of the 
London School of Economics, the expansion of the University of 
London into an institution for teaching, and the creation of 
important departments of economics in the new universities of 
Manchester and Birmingham. The adoption of the new curricu- 
lum at Cambridge shows that this ancient seat of learning is still 
able to adapt itself to modern educational requirements. 


It is no mere coincidence that Mr. Balfour’s Economic Notes 
on Insular Free Trade should appear in the year of the adop- 
tion of the new curriculum at Cambridge. Both spring from a 
reaction against that comfortable satisfaction in past achieve- 
ment which has become a dominant note in English life. The 
Notes, though political in their aim, are likely to be no less edu- 
cational in their effects than the new curriculum, and the articles 
which have already been stimulated by Mr. Balfour’s criticism 
and by the still more aggressive attitude of Mr. Chamberlain in 
leaving the Cabinet to carry on an active campaign for higher 
duties, represent but the beginning of what may be expected to 
be a thorough examination of the situation. The very success 
of free trade in England has been a hindrance to the thought 
of the country. Supported as it was by the classical economists 
it became a veritable shibboleth. From a practical maxim of 
commercial policy it became almost the center of a philosophical 
system, so that to be other than a free trader was to stamp 
oneself as heterodox and uninstructed in economics. So deep- 
seated is this feeling that Mr. Balfour himself, while doing his 
utmost to aim damaging criticisms at the free trade policy of 
England and trying to prove that the country is on the whole 
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worse off than it would have been if it had never adopted free 
trade, still stoutly proclaims himself a free trader. It is true 
that the extreme doctrine of laissez-faire, which may be said to 
be the philosophical basis of the current free trade doctrine, has 
been generally repudiated by English economists as regards the 
regulation of the relations of labor and capital, and other subjects 
of internal policy; but as regards foreign trade it still holds 
undisputed sway. It is noticeable that among the economists 
who have thus far expressed themselves in print on the subject 
the historians seem to be more inclined to favor Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s views than the theoretical economists. This is, perhaps, 
due to the natural reaction of historians against the extreme 
laissez-faire doctrine, rather than to any convictions that they 
have gained in favor of the policy of protection. 

However wise a policy may be, it is unfortunate to give it 
the character of a creed, and the effect of emphasizing the import- 
ance of free trade to England has apparently been to lead Mr. 
Balfour to concentrate his criticisms on that oné feature of her 
policy. He sees that certain countries, such as Germany and the 
United States, which have a protective tariff, are making rapid 
progress as compared with England. He does not see that those 
countries have also been foremost in stimulating technical educa- 
tion and intelligent interprise on the part of their business men. 
Thus, while he makes much of the evils which England sui- 
fers from having the surplus product of protective countries 
“dumped” upon her shores, he does not explain how it happens 
that the British Government has given important engineering 
contracts to American firms, or why the English railroads delib- 
erately import American locomotives. Clever as his criticism 
of insular free trade undoubtedly is, it is altogether too narrow. 

At this stage of the movement it is impossible to discuss posi- 
tive measures of reform because England’s political leaders do 
not yet seem to have agreed upon a policy. Mr. Balfour appar- 
ently advocates retaliatory tariffs which will put England in a 
position to negotiate with other countries for a reduction of their 
duties. Mr. Chamberlain seems to be carrying on his campaign 
for preferential duties in favor of the Colonies. The former 
would seem to lay stress upon the maintenance of British trade; 
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the latter, upon the consolidation of the Empire. One is mainly 
economic, the other, political in his aims. It might easily happen 
that the two measures would neutralize each other. For just 
as far as retaliatory duties may be successful in giving a basis 
for negotiation with foreign-nations, they will involve conces- 
sions on the part of England which will undermine the advantage 
of preferential duties to the Colonies. And just as far as Eng- 
land is committed to these preferential duties in favor of the 
colonies, it will tie its hands in negotiating with foreign coun- 
tries. The significant feature of the whole campaign is not so 
much that it involves the possibility of a departure from the 
policy of free trade, as that it shows a conviction on the part 
of the leading men of England that her commercial supremacy 
is in danger and that the government must do something to 
save it. 

It will be surprising if the discussion which is being carried 
on so actively does not result in proving the importance of the 
fundamental conditions of production as compared with mere 
questions of tariff. Sir Robert Giffen estimates the total income 
of the United Kingdom at £1,750,000,000. The amount spent 
by the population on housing alone he puts at £223,000,000. 
The exports for the year 1901 were £234,000,000. If the above 
estimates are correct, it would appear that the amount spent on 
housing alone is nearly as great as the value of the goods 
exported. An addition of but 1 per cent. to the gross income of 
the Kingdom, which might easily take place through greater 
industry or intelligence or cutting down the drink bill, or dimin- 
ishing strikes, would be equivalent to 7 per cent. added to the 
exports, and to a much larger fractional addition to the profits 
on exports. 

To illustrate his criticisms of insular free trade, Mr. Balfour 
supposes three imaginary islands, one of which is very small in 
extent and in its productive capacity, another of which is very 
large and enjoys a great variety of climates and products, while 
the third, occupying a position between the two, is rich in mineral 
resources, but has no natural monopoly in respect to the things 
which it is best fitted to produce. This intermediate island is, 
of course, England, and he shows in this hypothetical case how 
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such a country may be injured by the high tariff countries sur- 
rounding it. The danger certainly exists if, as assumed in the 
hypothesis, that country possesses no advantages which make its 
products desired by other countries. But no arrangement of 
tariffs will give it such advantages. Those can be obtained only 
by applying more intelligent labor, both of direction and of exe- 
cution, to industry. When we consider that every modern indus- 
trial country which depends upon mineral resources for its wealth 
is to that extent living upon its capital, and that in course of 
time these resources, hoarded by nature for its benefit, will be 
sure to be exhausted, we must see that the problem which con- 
fronts the modern Colbert is educational rather than commercial. 
He must not only aim to enable his countrymen to hold their own 
in utilizing and exporting its existing stores, but he must also 
prepare them through the applications of science to find sub- 
stitutes in hitherto unused forces of nature for the resources 
upon which they now depend. 











ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION IN MEXICO. 


EXICAN political institutions have usually been described 
as popular in form but despotic, or rather autocratic, in 
fact. Like most general descriptive formulae, this expresses but 
a half truth, for the history of the country abounds with attempts 
to give to the people of the towns some control over their affairs. 
Even the early Spanish viceroys recognized the corporate charac- 
ter of the towns and gave to them special powers and privileges 
which were administered by elective councils. One of the first 
acts of Cortez was to establish the Spanish “municipio” in Vera 
Cruz. His onward march towards Mexico City is marked by 
the establishment of local institutions similar to those existing 
in the mother country. When compared with the absolutism of 
the Spanish colonial government, the form of local government 
established was surprisingly liberal. The ayuntamientos or elec- 
tive town councils were given a fair measure of control over the 
internal affairs of the municipality. Throughout the colonial 
period the form of local government remained practically 
unchanged. The turmoil of political life, which marked the 
period subsequent to the declaration of independence; the long 
series of revolutions and changes in form of government, were 
mirrored in the local institutions of the country. Each repub- 
lican period was accompanied by attempts to introduce some form 
of popular government into the towns. In no case, however, did 
the zeal for democratic institutions go beyond the extension of 
the suffrage in the election of the town councils. The adminis- 
trative control of the State authorities over local affairs remained 
practically the same under the Republic as during the colonial and 
imperial periods, comparatively little freedom of action being 
granted to the municipal councils. 

The government of the capital city of the Republic was one of 
the most delicate problems with which the Constituent Assembly 
of 1856 had to deal. For some time it looked as if no agreement 
could be reached. The Federal District, in which the City of 
Mexico is situated, occupies somewhat the same relationship to 
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the Federal Government as the District of Columbia to our 
national government. It is a territory containing nearly fifteen 
hundred square kilometers, in which some twenty towns, exclu- 
sive of the capital city, are situated. The main question which 
the Constituent Assembly was called upon to decide was the 
degree of control of the Federal Government over the administra- 
tion of the capital city and the other towns located in the District. 
The enthusiasm for democratic institutions which dominated the 
Assembly was such that every attempt to abandon the elective 
principle in the selection of the governing authorities of the 
towns was doomed to failure. After considerable discussion the 
constitutional provision as finally adopted required the Federal 
Government in organizing the District to provide for the election 
by popular vote of the governing authorities and the judicial 
officers of the towns. Although the Federal Government has 
adhered to the strict letter of this requirement, it has been able 
gradually to acquire control of the affairs of the towns and 
especially of the capital city through the introduction of two 
administrative principles, which, however distasteful to the radi- 
cals of 1856, do not violate any of the constitutional requirements. 
The Congress first provided for the appointment of certain officers 
by the President who should act as agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment and who were entrusted with functions which gave to them 
great power in local affairs. The second principle, which was 
intended to re-enforce the control established by the first, required 
the local authorities of all the towns to secure the approval of 
the Federal Government for the more important decisions affect- 
ing local policy. With the basis of organization thus fixed, the 
Congress proceeded to divide the Federal District into four pre- 
fectures, which included all the towns except the capital city. At 
the head of each of these divisions a prefect was placed whose 
main function was the maintenance of order in the district and 
who acted as agent of the central government in all matters 
involving administrative control over local officials. These pre- 
fects were directly responsible to the governor of the Federal 
District, who was appointed by the President of the Republic. 
In Mexico City the governor exercised the same functions as the 
prefects in the districts. The entire local police force was placed 
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under his charge. In fact he was made responsible for every- 
thing affecting the good order and safety of the city. 

The local representative assemblies retained control of all the 
public works and public utilities, the capital city receiving the 
same treatment in this respect as the other towns of the Federal 
District. Owing to the division of authority between so many 
different organs, the system proved cumbersome and led to a 
movement to bring the capital city, and in fact the entire Federal 
District, under the direct control of the central government. 
The provision of article seventy-two of the Constitution—cited 
above—proved an insuperable obstacle to any such change. The 
first step to be taken was, therefore, a constitutional amendment. 
In November, 1900, the President submitted to the Federal Con- 
gress an amendment to the Constitution which was designed to 
give the government a free hand in dealing with the Federal 
District. The amendment as finally approved by the Congress 
repealed the section requiring the election of municipal and 
judicial officers, substituting therefor the following clause :— 
“Congress shall have power to legislate in all matters concerning 
the Federal District and Territories.” 

A few days after the acceptance of this amendment (December 
14, 1900), the Congress passed a resolution giving to the Execu- 
tive the power so to change the form of government of the capital 
city as to reduce the municipal council to the status of a 
consulting body with no direct powers of administration. This 
delegation of legislative power to the Executive, which would be 
manifestly unconstitutional under our form of government, has 
taken such deep root in Mexican political practice, that some of 
the most important laws are now formulated and put into opera- 
tion by the Executive. The only obligation imposed upon the 
President is that he shall render account to the Congress of the 
use he has made of this power. This is usually done after the 
law has been put into operation, and thus involves practical 
relinquishment by the legislative authority of its fundamental 
deliberative function. In this particular case the President fixed 
July as the date on which the new act should take effect. By 
the time the Congress meets in September the administrative 
reorganization will have been completely effected, so that even 
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if the Congress desired, it will be almost, if not quite, impossible 
to restore the status quo ante. As a matter of fact, the law 
itself is not submitted for discussion. The President contents 
himself with a general statement as to the use made of the power 
delegated to him. This statement is usually approved without 
a dissenting voice. 

As yet no Mexican publicist has attempted to explain how this 








\ practice is to be reconciled with the provision of the Constitu- 
F i { tion,’ which provides for the separation of executive, legislative 
‘ f and judicial authority and expressly forbids their combination in 


any person or body corporate. Neither the Constitution nor the 
code of procedure makes provision for the adjudication of a 
question of this character by the Federal courts. Their jurisdic- 
tion is limited to cases involving (1) the infringement by the 
public authorities of individual rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion; (2) the encroachment of the Federal authority upon the 
reserved powers of the States, and (3) the encroachment by the 
States upon the domain of Federal powers. The violation of 
article fifty involved in the delegation of legislative power to the 
Executive could not be brought within any of these three classes; 
in other words, it lacks a constitutional sanction. The irnplica- 
tion contained in the delegation of power to the Executive to 
reorganize the administration of the Federal District was that 
the governing authority should be appointed by and made 
responsible to the President of the Republic. The new system, 
which went into operation on the first day of July, carried this 

principle to its logical consequences. 
The Federal District is divided into thirteen municipalities, 
' all of which are placed under the ultimate control of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. This principle is emphasized in order 
clearly to establish the unlimited power of the Federal govern- 
ment. The immediate governing power is vested in three officials 
designated; the Governor of the District, the President of the 
Superior Board of Health, and the Director General of Public 
Works. All these officers are appointed by the President of the 
Republic and may be removed by him at will. To each of them 
independent powers of administration are given. The most 
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important power of the Governor of the District is the control 
over the police service and penal institutions. He also exercises 
a considerable number of subordinate functions, such as the 
supervision of all places where intoxicating liquors are sold, the 
inspection of weights and measures, the care of the civil registry 
and the supervision over all public celebrations. The Director 
General of Public Works is given control throughout the Federal 
District of the water supply, highways, parks and promenades, 
public lighting, drainage, street cleaning, cemeteries, abattoirs, and 
markets. The powers of the President of the Superior Board 
of Health include all matters relating to the health of the inhab- 
itants of the Federal District. In case of doubt as to the respec- 
tive functions of these officials, the decision is left to the Federal 
Cabinet officer whose jurisdiction covers the matter in question. 

In addition to the independent functions exercised by each, 
these three officials constitute a governing board to which the 
following functions are assigned : 

ist. To formulate and submit to the Federal Secretary of 
Government the details of administrative organization for the 
District. 

2d. To submit to the same official the regulations for the civil 
service of the District. 

3d. To formulate and propose to the Secretary of Government 
plans for the execution of important public works involving the 
interests of more than one municipality of the District. 

4th. To adjust the terms of contracts for such works and 
prepare the same for submission to the final approval of the 
central government. 

5th. To submit for the approval of the Secretary of Govern- 
ment the decrees and ordinances for the government of the 
District. 

6th. To revise, amend or revoke the decisions of any of its 
members in their respective fields, when such decisions are called 
into question by complaint of officials or citizens. 

The members of the Governing Council are required to reside 
in the City of Mexico and within the limits of the city have 
immediate charge of the administration of the affairs within their 
respective spheres of action. As the executive head of each of 
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the other twenty municipalities of the District, there is a prefect 
appointed by the President of the Republic. The members of the 
Governing Council of the Federal District are the direct adminis- 
trative superiors of the prefects; in fact the latter occupy the 
position of executive agents of this Council. It is important to 
point out that the term municipality in Mexican administration 
does not correspond exactly to our concept of the term. It is 
a territorial division corresponding to the French commune and 
including rural as well as urban sections. In fact, each of the 
municipalities included in the new organization contains a number 
of towns. The law provides that the prefects shall live in the 
town from which the respective sub-districts take their names. 

The necessity of providing some form of executive organiza- 
tion for the smaller towns included in each municipality led to 
the insertion of a provision for the appointment of a police 
commissioner for each of the towns included within muni- 
cipalities of the Federal District. These commissioners are 
responsible to the prefects for the good order of their respective 
jurisdictions. 

The highly centralized character of the new organization, both 
in the appointment of officials and in the control over local 
policy in the Federal District, is clearly shown in articles thirty- 
seven and forty-four of the new law. Article thirty-seven gives 
to the Secretary of Government, who is a member of the Federal 
Cabinet, full power to revise, amend or revoke any orders, 
regulations or ordinances passed by the Governing Board or any 
of its members or by the prefects. Article forty-four vests in 
the President of the Republic the appointment of all officials in 
the executive department of the Federal District and gives him 
unrestricted power of removal. With both executive and legisla- 
tive powers vested in the Governing Board and in its individual 
members as heads of departments, it would seem that the local 
representative assemblies would be little more than ornamental 
luxuries. The framers of the law resorted to every possible 
device of phraseology in order to convey the impression that the 
new organization preserves popular government. Each of the 
municipalities of the Federal District is provided with a local 
town council chosen by electors selected by popular suffrage. 
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The number of members of the town councils elected by this 
indirect system varies from twenty-one in the City of Mexico 
to seven in the smaller municipalities. These local representative 
assemblies are reduced to the condition of consulting bodies, with 
power to suggest improvements in municipal services to the 
President of the Republic, to the Secretary of Government, to the 
Governing Board and to the heads of executive departments. In 
a few cases specified in the law the negative recommendation of 
the town council on a question of local policy carries with it 
greater force. These cases are as follows: 

ist. Whenever a contract for public work covers a period of 
five years or more in its performance and when the amount 
involved exceeds one hundred thousand pesos (about $41,600 
gold). 

2d. Or when such contract provides for annual payments 
exceeding twenty-five thousand pesos (about $10,400 gold). 

The effect of a negative recommendation on such contracts is 
to recommit the matter to the executive authority proposing the 
contract. If after submitting a new contract or resubmitting 
the old, no agreement is reached, a period of four months is per- 
mitted to elapse with a view to securing agreement. If no agree- 
ment can be reached, the town council can only suspend the 
execution of the contract by a three-fourths vote. If such a 
majority is secured, the whole matter is submitted to the President 
of the Republic for final decision. 

In order to add somewhat to the appearance of power, the 
Governing Board and the heads of executive departments are 
required, before taking final action in certain specified cases, to 
secure the opinion of the town councils concerned. But in no 
case is such opinion binding. 

The provisions of the new law with reference to the granting 
of franchises are wortiy of attention. All such grants are placed 
under the control of the Secretary of Communication and Public 
Works—a Federal Cabinet officer. Before making such grant 
the Secretary is compelled to secure the opinion of the Governing 
Board and of the local representative assemblies of the towns 
interested. If any of these bodies express themselves as opposed 
to the franchise grant, the matter is referred to the President 
of the Republic for final decision. 
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In spite of the revolutionary change worked by the new law, 
there was little or no evidence of any organized opposition on 
the part of the inhabitants of the Federal District. In any other 
great metropolitan center such a destruction of every vestige of 
local self-government would have furnished ample material for 
political agitation. The fact that the change was made almost 
without the slightest indication of interest on the part of the 
people is an indication of the tremendous hold that President Diaz 
has acquired on the people and the implicit confidence inspired 
by all his acts. Viewed from another standpoint, the new 
municipal law may be regarded as an indication of the fact that 
popular institutions have not as yet taken deep root in Mexico, 
and that changes in the direction of extreme centralization can 
still be made without arousing popular feeling in favor of the 


preservation of popular government. 
L. S. Rowe. 
Mexico City. 











THE PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 
II. 


UCH of the internal financial disorder of Russia may be 
traced to its land tenures. In round numbers, of 
890,000,000 acres considered fit for culture in European Russia, 
290,000,000 belong to the state, or to the imperial family, 
260,000,000 to private owners, and 340,000,000 to village com- 
munities. This last makes the bulk of the land under cultivation, 
for much of the land belonging to the government and to private 
owners is not tilled because, as is largely the case with government 
holdings, it lies in regions scantily populated because either semi- 
arid or semi-arctic; or, on the other hand, as is the case with 
much of the land of the nobility, because Russian laborers are 
as a rule so time-serving that except in the most fertile districts 
it is difficult to pay even Russian wages for field hands and make 
both ends meet. In the Black Earth Belt, the most fertile part 
of Russia, much of the land of the nobility is leased to peasants, 
but outside of this it is difficult to find tenants who will pay, 
although all over Russia a cry goes up from the peasantry for 
more land. At the time of the emancipation they felt aggrieved 
that all the lands of the nobility were not given tothem. By their 
tradition, the lands belonged to them collectively, and the nobility 
were only the task-masters set over them by the Czar. Now this 
old idea seems to be cropping out again in the recent threats of 
the peasants to seize the unoccupied lands in Simbirsk, and the 
neighboring provinces along the Volga. Some little progress has 
been achieved in the way of putting more land into the hands of 
the peasantry, by loans advanced to them by the Peasant’s Bank, 
a government institution, to enable them to buy land from 
individual owners or from the government; but very few of them 
care enough for the future to induce them to make the attempt, 
and in many instances, especially of late, peasant buyers have 
been unable to meet their obligations, and the authorities are 
reduced to the dilemma of letting them keep their land without 
paying for it or depriving them of what they have paid, with 
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consequent discouragement of others. For five years back, the 
budgets estimate on the average only about $300,000 a year for 
gross receipts on sales of government lands. Of the enormous 
amounts of lands of the nobility which have been foreclosed on 
in the last few years, it is said that almost all has gone at 
nominal prices to wealthier members of the merchant class who 
have been bitten with the idea of becoming great landholders, 
and have endeavored to succeed by introducing American agricul- 
tural machinery, and by working on a larger scale. This offers 
a possibility of better success, but it is said that the constant 
blackmail by officials on one hand, and, on the other, ruin of 
machinery by illwill or lack of care on the part of the laborers, 
have often caused these attempts to fail also. In Siberia, where 
land is plenty and the peasant buys machinery to lighten his 
own labor, it is different; but in European Russia, with which 
alone this article deals except for specific instances, it does not 
seem as if much improvement could take place without so 
complete a change from the present order as would amount to a 
revolution, and could probably only be produced by one. The 
distress among land-holders is so great that since the first part 
of this article was written, Minister Witte has been compelled 
to advance about $36,000,000 to the Bank of the Nobility to 
prevent wholesale bankruptcy. 

When the serfs were emancipated in 1861, to provide them a 
livelihood, the Czar took from the nobility about half their land 
holdings, with equivalent amounts from the imperial domains. 
To prevent the serfs from being swindled out of all their prop- 
erty, he then gave this land, not to individuals, but to the com- 
munes, of which there are about 108,000, thus establishing on a 
stupendous scale the system that so many theorists have been 
urging without a notion that it was being tried by one-fifth 
of the population of Europe. This had the advantage of being 
the traditional tenure among the peasantry. As if to comply 
with the demands of Henry George, these communities were 
then charged with taxes considered equivalent to the full value 
of their lands, to pay the bonds given to the nobility in payment 
for their lands (amounting on the average to about $3.50 per 
acre less the amounts of mortgages to government institutions, 
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which averaged about $1.25), on the basis that 6 per cent. per 
annum would cover principal and interest of the 5 per cent. 
bonds in fifty years. The land taken from government domains 
was valued lower as a rule, but similar charges were made to 
compensate the government. The quantity of land thus held 
by the communes has varied little from what it was forty years 
ago. The communes seem to have been at liberty to divide their 
land permanently among the ind‘vidual members of the commune, 
but very few have done so, probably owing to the peasant’s innate 
suspicion of any new proposal from any quarter. In the mean- 
time, the population of European Russia has increased nearly 
go per cent. An official estimate made in December, 1902, places 
it at 116,000,000. In 1876, according to Wallace, less than 
5,000,000 lived in towns exceeding 10,000 inhabitants. Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg have each gained about 50 per cent. 
since then, and some of the smaller manufacturing towns have 
gained more rapidly, but even so probably we shall not exaggerate 
in calling the rural population 100,000,000. This leaves at 
present in the hands of the communes only about three and 
one-half acres per head of rural population, or say twenty acres 
per family. In much of the country, methods of cultivation 
show little improvement over those described by Wallace twenty- 
seven years ago, though it is better near Moscow, and much of 
the land is being exhausted by almost continuous cultivation 
without fertilizers. 

Except as the herds are pastured together, and except as in a 
few instances the hay crop is cured in common and then divided, 
the communal lands seem everywhere to be distributed to indi- 
viduals for working. Methods of distribution vary greatly, 
however, from place to place, being regulated by the communes 
among themselves. In the south, where the fields are not 
manured, tenures are generally short, and, in many places at 
least, it would be a violation of custom for the same land to be 
allotted twice in succession to one member of the commune. In 
fact, I have been assured by Russians that this is law, but I 
think that I have good grounds for stating that it is only local 
custom. The hardships of constant changes are much less in 


Russia than they would be with us, for it is only the agricultural 
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land which is thus held in common. Each family has its house 
and garden plot in the village in which all members of the com- 
mune have their dwellings, and these are owned in severalty and 
descend by inheritance, so that change of allotment does not 
mean moving; but other drawbacks to the communal system are 
severe. 

The distance to be traveled daily from home to the fields js 
an important matter where all the peasantry live in villages. 
These villages now average just about 1,000 souls. This prob- 
ably makes an average walk to and from the fields of about one 
and one-half miles each way daily for the workers, and takes 
up at least an hour out of the day. Matters are often worse than 
this. I have known personally of peasants tilling fields five or 
six miles from where they live. Where there are patches of 
forest or of sandy desert, or of swamp, matters are sometimes 
even worse. These cover immense areas in Russia, though the 
remaining forests are mainly where they are of least use. The 
idea that time is money was left out of the Russian. 

I thought at first that the reason why I saw the southern 
peasants carting away their barnyard refuse to dump into the 
rivers, was that they did not want to see their successors profit 
by their fertilization of the fields. Such jealousy is certainly 
common among the peasants, and is an instructive commentary 
on communism, but there seemed in this case to be another 
dominant cause which is scarcely less serious in view of the stub- 
born tenacity with which the muzhik clings to the few ideas which 
enter his head. This is the idea, widely prevalent in southern 
Russia, that manure burns the land. 

In much of the country, the annual communal charges for the 
land (averaging about 11 cents an acre on former government 
land and about 18 cents on that formerly owned by the nobility) 
are more than by Russian culture it is easy to extract from the 
land beyond a bare living for the cultivator, so that all are eager 
to avoid their allotments and the charges accompanying, but no 
one is allowed to escape without composition. Russian law for- 
bids a peasant to sleep thirty miles away from home without a 
passport, granted by the local authorities and liable to be revoked 
by them at any time. Of late, Minister Witte has had provided 
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for each peasant the right to a passport allowing one year’s 
leave of absence, apparently on condition that his share of the 
taxes is paid. As every member of a commune is liable for the 
arrears of every other member and as two years ago 16 per cent. 
of the communes either had shown arrears of taxes for each of 
the five preceding years or else had a net default in that period 
equivalent to at least one year’s dues, this limitation is important. 
The great ukase of last March promised to provide for the 
individual the right to sever his connection with the commune, 
so as to take up some other occupation unhampered, but execution 
of this promise has fallen into the hands of the reactionary party, 
and even otherwise this relief seems likely to meet with such 
blind opposition from the other members of the commune as to 
become nugatory. This ukase expressly reaffirms the communal 
system, and thus probably more than offsets all good to be accom- 
plished by it. Advantage has been taken of it to forgive ostenta- 
tiously to the peasantry about $72,000,000 worth of uncollectible 
arrears of taxes, and this has served as an argument to show that 
the government is justified in issuing a new loan. The amount 
thus forgiven amounts to the total communal land dues from the 
peasantry for a year and a half. 

This indiscriminate taxation falls heavily on those who have 
anything to lose, making each liable for the dues of the whole 
community. A man’s last horse and some other things are 
exempt from sale for taxes, but it is difficult in much of Russia 
to make any other accumulation. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that some large villages seem not to have a single store, but the 
universal interference of the government has much to answer for. 
Savitch states that not even a grocery can be opened in Russia 
without a permit from the Ministry of Finance. 

The ordinary system of culture in the north is one of rotation, 
by which the communal lands are divided into three parts, of 
which each in turn is used one year for winter wheat or 
rye, the next for summer crops and the third for pasture. There 
is often also a common pasture which is not divided. This sub- 
divides the holding of each individual into three small plots and 
sometimes into six, if there happens to be a variation in the 
quality of the soil, so that each share is supposed to contain both 
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varieties. Formerly the patriarchal system held very largely in 
Russia. Taxation is assessed periodically on the communes 
according to the number of males of all ages belonging to them, 
and the head of a sept would accept as an individual the number 
of shares of the taxes ascribed by the commune to his household, 
and assume the direction of the household together with the 
allotments of land, one of which goes with each share of taxation. 
This gave larger units of land, and therefore allowed more eco- 
nominal working, but ever since the emancipation the younger 
men have been growing more restive, and more and more have 
demanded separate houses and separate allotments with the effect 
of still further subdividing the plots and making the use of 
machinery almost out of the question. Nothing is more surpris- 
ing at first than to see the number of new houses going up in the 
villages all over Russia, while a decrease in rural population 
seems to characterize all fully settled civilized countries. Im- 
proved agricultural machinery has rendered elsewhere less labor 
necessary than formerly per acre of land for the same degree 
of culture, while in Russia subdivision increases the amount. 

The total land fit for culture in Russia, as mentioned above, 
is 890,000,000 acres, which with 100,000,000 of rural population 
gives 8.9 acres per head. Assuming that 80 per cent. of the state 
is fit for culture, New York had, in 1900, 25,200,000 acres for 
2,352,000 inhabitants of towns with less than 10,000 inhabitants, 
or 10.7 acres per head of rural population. Further west, where 
the country is much smoother than in New York, allowing 10 
per cent. for untillable land, we find in Ohio 9.0 acres per head 
of rural population, 10.7 in Indiana, 12.4 in Illinois, and 17.1 
in Iowa. This is probably the richest agricultural district in the 
United States and in some respects corresponds with the Black 
Earth Belt in Russia, where the population is thickest. In all 
these States a far higher proportion of the rural population is 
engaged in other than agricultural pursuits than in Russia, and 
a far higher state of cultivation is maintained, though in every 
one there is more land per head of rural population. 

The population of European Russia is now increasing at the rate 
of 1,600,000 a year. There is plenty of available land in Siberia, 
but the peasants have not the means to migrate thither. It would 
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be a terrible tax on the resources of the country to transport, say 
4,000 a day from all parts of the land to Siberia, and provide 
them with the means of earning their living there; but unless 
some radical change occurs they must soon reach absolute starva- 
tion at home instead of the condition of insufficient nourishment 
to which the peasant is accustomed, and Russia must show a 
steady decrease in grain available for export, as the country has 
already more population than can be employed profitably in such 
agriculture. In fact, the conditions seem to be reproducing them- 
selves which in the Dark Ages drove horde after horde of bar- 
barians to overflow Western Europe from these same plains. A 
much denser population might earn more than such a living by 
intensive cultivation, but this could only be brought about by 
education of the peasantry. The government is well aware of 
the backward state of agriculture, and would be glad to have it 
improved, but many of the ministers are afraid of the con- 
sequences. 

As far as can be made out at a distance, the recent upheaval 
in the Russian cabinet by which Minister Witte was relieved 
from the portfolio of Finance, and given what seems to be the 
merely honorary position of President of the Council of Ministers, 
while Count von Lammsdorf is to retire from the management 
of foreign affairs, and General Kouropotkin from the war depart- 
ment, is an outgrowth of the long struggle between the liberal 
and reactionary factions in Russia, in which the reactionary 
elements headed by Pobiedonostzeff, the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, and von Plehve, the Minister of the Interior, seem to 
have triumphed. 

The internal administration of the country at large is opposed 
to any improvement in general education. The enormous horde 
of petty government employees known as the chinovniks, or 
“men of rank,” are hated by the peasantry, and in general, each 
of them feels that he would lose something of his importance 
if the peasant rose to as high a degree of prosperity or intelligence 
as his own. The way the authorities commonly treat attempts 
to educate the people is shown by the experience of a friend who 
employed thousands of workmen. He determined to start a 
night school for their benefit. He arranged with the school- 
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master in the place to teach them, and then applied to the 
authorities for the use of the schoolhouse. “Oh! a night school. 
Excellent idea, but you will have to apply to the Ispravnik for 
a permit.’’ Application to the Ispravnik resulted in reference to 
the governor of the province. This worthy also commended so 
benevolent a scheme and promised the permit at once, only he felt 
obliged to introduce the condition that the Pope, or village priest, 
should give the instruction three nights in the week. My friend, 
a Roman Catholic, told me that he then felt inclined to give 
up the whole affair, but he reasoned that after all the people 
need not come for the Pope’s night unless they wanted to, and 
it would only make the difference of a small salary to the Pope. 
He really wanted to do something for the people, so he went ahead 
after all. The school opened with 120 pupils, but the number 
soon dwindled to about 70. Some of these were really making 
fair progress when there came an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
and he sent to have the school closed to avoid spreading the 
disease. Word came back that a permit was necessary to close 
the school, whereupon he marched down in person and inquired 
whether a permit was necessary for him to stop paying the 
teacher? As even the officials could hardly claim this, he 
answered, “Very well, then. I will not pay the bills any more,” 
and the school came to an end without a permit. 

The difficulties in the way of the government when its path 
runs counter to the views of the chinovniks are something incom- 
prehensible to one who has not had experience with a servile 
population. These functionaries seem to look upon themselves 
in general as being entirely above the ordinary law. Each in 
his sphere considers himself at liberty to enforce the application 
of a law or not as it pleases him and to interpret it according 
to his own ideas. From such tyranny there is almost no redress, 
and it ordinarily remains unknown. 

According to G. Savitch in the French Revue of August, 
1902, there were then, with the exception of official gazettes, 
only ninety newspapers in the whole Russian Empire. Not all 
of these are dailies, and they are so hemmed in by the official 
censor that they very seldom venture to comment on local official 
misdoings, though they sometimes make up for this by sending 
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letters describing local corruption to newspapers printed in other 
places, as the censors are by no means so severe on comments on 
matters taking place outside of their jurisdiction. It frequently 
happens, in the atmosphere of everlasting intrigue which hangs 
over all Russia, that the administration of one province is not 
unwilling to profit by matters which are to the discredit, even in 
Russia, of the administration of other provinces; but the small 
matters of everyday oppression, which in the aggregate are more 
important than the few greater ill-doings, are seldom sufficiently 
startling to make it worth while for any but a local paper to 
consider them. 

One of the very greatest difficulties with which the actual 
administration has to contend is its absolute lack of trustworthy 
information. Any official report reaching headquarters, unless 
a special commission has been sent to take testimony on the spot, 
is likely to have passed through the hands of half a dozen func- 
tionaries, all of them interested in suppressing the actual condi- 
tion, and each one is likely to have made some modification, so 
that when it reaches headquarters, after a lapse of many months 
or even years, the original information has been so distorted as 
to give no trustworthy results. 

Unquestionably an untrammelled press would go over into wild 
license in Russia to an extent which it would be difficult for us to 
realize. Yellow journalism in this country is bad, though on the 
whole our press is dignified as compared with that of France; but 
probably even the anti-semitic journals of Paris would be mod- 
erate compared with Russian expressions in case the censor were 
suppressed, and the people are only too ready to credit any report 
of official corruption. It is almost a question, however, whether 
even this would not be worth risking for the sake of the informa- 
tion which is only obtainable by free discussion. As a step in 
this direction which would avoid the worst dangers and yet 
accomplish a part of what is desired while paving the way for 
better things, the best course which I can imagine would be to 
grant to the editor of some single paper, say the Novoe Vremya, 
or Novosti of St. Petersburg or the even Moskovskiya Viedomosti 
of Moscow, the valuable monopoly of perfect freedom from cen- 
sorship for the space of six months, with the understanding that 
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if it worked well this freedom would be continued indefinitely. 
The privilege would be too valuable to be risked lightly, and as, 
when any article has once been allowed to be published in Russia, 
any other publication is allowed by law to republish it except 
as restrained by copyright, articles from this paper would have 
a tendency to be disseminated throughout the country and furnish 
a valuable basis for discussion, and letters to the editor would 
perhaps furnish a serious check on the everlasting peculations 
and extortions of the chinovniks. It will not be difficult to 
believe that they are a unit in opposing liberty of the press; and 
it is due to them that the noble efforts of more than one Czar to 
improve conditions have been defeated. One man can do little 
against a well organized system, as many an able man has found 
to his cost in Russia. 

How corrupt they are is well shown by the secret report of a 
special commission sent to Poland early in the reign of the 
present Czar to study the causes of discontent there. Fifty copies 
of this were printed for the use of the Czar and his ministers. 
The London Times coveted one of these and the copy which 
it finally obtained bore notes in the Czar’s own hand. The first 
point brought out in it was that all officials were so much under- 
paid that they could only exist by extortion unless they had 
private means, and it was recommended that their salaries 
should be made adequate, and that they should then be held 
strictly responsible. The Czar had noted in the margin here, 
“This is to be done as soon as the Treasury shows the necessary 
funds.” What was there said of Poland seems to be true of all 
Russia proper except Viatka and one or two other provinces 
in the extreme north, where life was so unalluring that no court 
favorites coveted the positions, and where in consequence matters 
had not gone so far. The chinovniks will probably not welcome 
addition to their salaries on such conditions. Their exactions, 
doubtless, bring in far more than any salaries likely to be given 
them, and they are one of the many causes of the general poverty. 

How inadequate Russian salaries are can be gathered from 
the fact that the governor of a province with a population of 
2,000,000 gets the equivalent of $3,000 a year, on which he is 
supposed to keep up an imposing state in a country where all 
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articles of luxury are more expensive than with us. Blackmail 
is perhaps less open than twenty years ago, but it still exists on 
the largest scale and, as shown above, has become a recognized 
part of the Russian system. Minister Witte has recently stated 
that it is now impossible to purchase a judge or any higher 
official. He said that Alexander II had stamped out these forms 
of bribery. He added that unfortunately Alexander II had done 
nothing towards suppressing bribery among the police, but that 
if he himself were Minister of the Interior he felt sure that he 
could suppress it in two years. My own impression is that he 
would share the fate of Alexander II if he tried it. Perhaps the 
best commentary on the completeness with which it was stamped 
out in the higher circles lies in the fact, that a very large fund 
was put in the hands of one of the Grand Dukes (all members 
of the Imperial family) to build a memorial church over the 
spot where Alexander II was assassinated twenty-two years ago. 
The funds were all gone years ago, and, after standing unfinished 
for years, the church is now being completed out of other appro- 
priations. It should be said of Minister Witte that his father 
was German, and that for vigor and energy and lack of ostenta- 
tion he is as un-Russian as can well be imagined. 

As to judges, I myself knew one who was in the habit of 
offering horses to prospective litigants at five times their normal 
value, and it was etiquette not to refuse to buy. I have heard of 
plenty of other cases. After Plevna Alexander II is said to have 
turned to his brother with the bitter remark: ‘You and I seem 
to be the only Russians who have not been bribed.’ After the 
close of the war he made a strong effort to break up the system, 
and this was followed up, after his assassination, by his son, 
Alexander III. With the aid of Prince Vorontzof-Dashkof they 
made considerable progress in some lines, but a well-known 
diplomat long stationed in ‘Russia assures me that during the 
present reign things have been growing worse in this respect. 

Foreigners are a little better off than natives with reference 
to blackmail, for sometimes their ambassadors will interfere when 
matters are pushed too far. A curious case of this kind occurred 
in May, 1902, which illustrates not only this but also how the 
class of workingmen are being cajoled by the authorities at 
present. 
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A great strike occurred at Moscow in the factory of M. Goujon, 
a Frenchman, and perhaps the greatest individual manufacturer 
in Russia. The strikers were encouraged by General Trepoff, 
the Chief of Police, who had military rations issued to them. 
Soon after this the strikers came to him to ask permission to 
establish a full fledged trades-union. Every organization of this 
kind is entirely repugnant to the Russian system, so Trepoff felt 
compelled to refuse, but volunteered instead to make Goujon yield 
to their demands, and thereupon called on Goujon and threatened 
him with police vengeance in case he did not yield. Goujon 
rushed to St. Petersburg and laid the case before M. de Montebello, 
the French ambassador, who took it at once to the Russian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. President Loubet was then on his way 
to St. Petersburg for his state visit, and it was out of the question 
to have a row with the French embassador at that time, so Trepoff 
was severely reprimanded and sent in full uniform, with all his 
staff, to apologize at Goujon’s house. There he had the door 
shut in his face and was refused admittance, which was probably 
the safest way to treat him. He could hardly have been made 
a friend of, and a Russian is much safer to deal with if he feels 
that the other man is important enough to make things very 
unpleasant in case he does not do right. A corollary to this story 
seems to lie in the fact that M. de Montebello was recalled from 
his place as French Ambassador only two or three months later. 

For several years back, the factory hands have been petted by 
the government, special privileges being granted them, partly to 
provide workingmen enough for the factories which were being 
fostered by Minister Witte’s policy, and partly to gain the favor 
of the new class thus to be built up as an offset against the 
students, who have long been regarded as a source of danger to 
the centralized administration. In fact, almost all the insurrec- 
tionary movements from 1870 to 1895 seem to have been the 
outcome of university movements. Of late, however, the work- 
ingmen have shown a strong tendency to fraternize with the 
students, and semi-political strikes have come up among them 
on an enormous scale, occasioning open clashes with the soldiers. 
Apparently this unfortunate development of Witte’s industrial 
system has been a powerful weapon in the hands of his enemies. 
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It is not to be denied that this has intensified the unrest in Russia, 
and the stirring of the Russian population to trying to right their 
wrongs by force is of all things the most to be avoided by 
Russian statesmen who truly love their country. The paternal- 
ism of the Russian government continually brings it to a direct 
clash with personal interests of all kinds and so adds greatly to 
its enemies. 

How far this interference goes is shown by the experience 
of the iron works. In Igol, after about a year of panic, the 
Taganrog Iron Works, a large concern on the Sea of Azof, with 
mainly foreign capital and one of the best plants in Russia, began 
cutting prices tremendously to obtain whatever work was offering 
anywhere in the country, so as to keep going, even if at a loss. 
Prices were cut to half what they had been a year or two 
before, and they were even making deliveries in the heart of the 
northeastern iron district, 2,000 miles away. This great fall in 
prices might finally have stimulated a legitimate demand, but it 
was not pleasing to other iron manufacturers. They appealed 
to Minister Witte, who advised them to form a syndicate to 
maintain prices, and promised to buy from the syndicate a 
quantity of rails at 1.25 rubles per pood, equivalent to about 
$36.00 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. He also brought pressure to bear 
on the Taganrog works to force them into the syndicate, and 
when one maker, whose quota would not keep his works going, 
offered to furnish rails to the government at 1.15 if given enough 
to occupy his full capacity, his offer was refused with much 
show of indignation. 

Since then this sop has proved insufficient, although it sufficed 
to defeat the low prices by which the public might have profited. 
It was much less than what the Minister had virtually promised 
to buy annually as an inducement for foreign capital to start iron 
works in Russia. Towards the close of 1902, he found it 
impossible to borrow enough to maintain even this reduced pro- 
gram, and was obliged to choose which he would let go to the 
wall of two of the great concerns built up by French and Belgian 
capital. He decided in favor of Briansk and in consequence the 
great works at Kertch, in the Crimea, failed with liabilities of 
over $9,000,000, and assets valued at about $440,000. 
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Certainly this omnipresent interference of the central govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg, often through irresponsible subordinates 
far away from knowledge of the affair, is a curse to the country. 
More than one Czar has labored in vain to improve this. The 
zemstvos were established by Alexander II with a view to decen- 
tralization, and the peasant communities were given the manage- 
ment of their communal affairs at the same time, but the bureau- 
cracy has encroached on these ever since until now the zemstvos 
have come to have little more than the management of the few 
poor schools and hospitals in their districts, and the peasant com- 
munities deal with scarcely more than agricultural affairs. 

It has been suggested that the Jew-baiting in Kishenief and 
Gomel was allowed to run its course to show the Czar how 
necessary it was to maintain a steady hand on the country from 
St. Petersburg, and thus recover part at least of the powers 
which the Czar was considering giving to the zemstvos. 

In July of this year came news that strikes (which have been 
an offense against the government) were to be legalized, and 
that a kind of labor unions were to be allowed under police 
supervision as a sop to the workingmen, but at the same time the 
rural police (under control of the local demi-gods known as 
ispravniks, and thus of St. Petersburg) were increased and the 
powers of the municipal council of the city of St. Petersburg were 
restricted, as that began to show too much independence. Since 
then has come word that the secret police had been issuing leaflets 
to workingmen urging that if the Czar were overthrown, the mer- 
chant classes would be the ones to rise to power, and that then 
the workingmen would be in a worse case than now. A Moscow 
official of the secret police, however, has just been cashiered 
for the poor success of such enterprises instituted by him among 
the workingmen. 

The constant state of apprehension of all men in high station 
is shown by the precautions taken by them. In going to call 
on one of the Czar’s ministers at his house in the suburbs of St. 
Petersburg at an hour appointed by him, I was met as I left my 
carriage by his man. I followed him to the door, which he locked 
in my face while he presented my card. The minister then came 
to the door himself to receive me. And this minister was the 
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only man whom I met in Russia who was not looking forward 
to a revolution inside of fifty years, the furthest limit set by any 
one with whom I talked. 

This summer the governor of the Province of Ufa was mur- 
dered, and not long ago the lives of the Minister of Education 
and of the Procurator of the Holy Synod were attempted, and 
within the last few weeks that of the governor of Tiflis, so 
that there is manifest reason for precautions. Russia has 
advanced so far towards representative government that it is 
now the ministers of the Czar whose lives are sought instead of 
that of the Czar himself. 

Their religious system is another thing which militates strongly 
against Russian welfare. They consider themselves a most 
religious people, but religion to the Slav is merely a system of 
outward observances, and entirely unconnected with conduct. I 
was criticizing the effect of their religion on the orthodox (in 
Russia this word is only applied to members of the state 
church) to one of the present ministers of the Czar, and 
to explain my position gave my definition of religion, which 
is what restrains a man from following his mere inclination. I 
was about to add that it was the basis of all morals, when he 
interrupted, saying:—“Oh, no! You are entirely mistaken. 
You are mixing up religion and morality. They have nothing 
to do with each other. Religion is the belief in a future life. 
The Russian peasant is very religious, and believes so heartily 
in the life to come that he has little objection to being killed; 
but he has no idea of morality.” 

Whatever may be the opinion as to this statesman’s definition 
of religion, his statement as to the peasant’s attitude is profoundly 
true and one of the most hopeless of all the difficulties of the case. 
This is so literally true that a few years ago thousands of the 
poor wretches had themselves buried alive. They were miserable 
on earth, and the priest told of everlasting bliss in heaven. But 
suicide was a crime which would forfeit heaven, and blocked 
this easy escape until a clever swindler, who knew that even the 
poorest had something to leave, suggested that it would not be 
suicide to be buried alive. I discredited this story when I first 
heard of it some years ago, but on my recent trip to Russia, I 
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fell in with a prosecuting officer, who had been remotely con- 
nected with the case. He told me that the man who had insti- 
gated it was now confined for it in a monastery at Archangelsk 
on the White Sea, the dreariest place in Russia, and that the 
whole was true. This official was of German descent and a 
Lutheran, and was the most optimistic man whom I met in 
Russia. He thought that the government would even abandon 
its policy of trying to coerce all Christians into the orthodox 
church, but even he thought a revolution only a question of time. 
The Russian government bears in mind that Siberia came to 
them as the result of an attempt on the part of the Mahometans 
to force Islam on the pagan Asiatic populations, and has not 
ventured to try coercion on either pagans or Mahometans. 
Especially of the latter there are millions in European Russia 
alone, practicing polygamy and maintaining their mosques. 
The coercion applied to other than orthodox Christians is of 
a very mild type, and by the ukase of last March all sects had 
confirmed unto them the right to adhere to the religion of their 
ancestors. This is only what was allowed by law before, but 
the children of a couple of whom one is orthodox must be 
brought up as orthodox, and no conversions from the orthodox 
faith are allowed. Such is the law, but various extra-legal 
devices are adopted, especially against the Roman Catholics in 
Poland, the Armenians in the Caucasus and more than all against 
the Jews, to bring about conversions to orthodoxy. But in 
spite of all the unreasoning inertia of the Russian peasant, it 
is asserted by good authorities that the percentage of sectaries 
and heretics is increasing. This is, perhaps, explained by their 
somewhat superior welfare. At least for some of tnem their 
church gives a kind of appeal from the government, whereas 
for the orthodox there is the same head for church and state. 
The police and the priest are in league, and the Czar is the 
representative of Christ. Moreover, among the Heretics (to be 
distinguished from the Sectaries, who are the descendants of the 
seceders, who were too conservative to accept the reforms intro- 
duced by the Patriarch Nicon in the seventeenth century, and 
who are more orthodox than the orthodox) there is generally a 
much higher standard of morality. On the whole, it appears 
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that the parts of Russia in Europe having the most prosperous 
populations are Finland and the Baltic provinces which are 
Lutheran, Poland which is Catholic, and the eastern provinces 
which are largely Mahometan and heretical. 

The attempt to gather all into the orthodox fold is not due to 
a desire to improve their spiritual condition, for such ideas are 
beyond the ordinary Russian ecclesiastic, but to two other causes; 
first, the natural tendency of every bureaucracy to try to extend 
its powers, and second, the itch for uniformity which is a striking 
characteristic of the rulers of the most heterogenous empire on 
earth, in which probably no single law, with the possible exception 
of those against counterfeiting money, is enforced everywhere, 
though St. Petersburg is often in blissful ignorance of the excep- 
tions. I found several small railroads in European Russia run- 
ning on local time, though all the railroads are supposed to 
conform to the St. Petersburg standard and those in Siberia do 
so even at Vladivostock, where local time is seven hours ahead 
of the meridian of the capital. It is even said that in the eastern 
provinces a large number of villages have unanimously deserted 
the orthodox faith. 

The recent confiscations by the Russian government, first of 
the $10,000,000 fund of the Armenian church, and then of some 
of its church buildings, were made on the plea that they were 
being used for nationalizing rather than religious purposes. This 
is the same idea which militates against the Finns. The reason 
why the Roman Catholic and Armenian churches are especially 
obnoxious is that their highly developed hierarchies offer more 
quasi-political opposition to the government than the less highly 
organized Lutheran and the Protestant sects. The Russian gov- 
ernment means to tolerate no imperium in imperio, but it is said 
that these confiscations were made in spite of the determined 
opposition of Minister Witte, who was then still in charge of the 
Department of Finance. 

I do not see how the government can really do more than relax 
its efforts to force uniformity. The Russian aristocracy are 
almost all either agnostics or atheists, and ordinarily the law is 
not enforced by any severe penalties; but if proselytizing from 
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the Russian church were allowed by law, so that each religion 
should stand on the merits of what it could do for the people, 
I believe that the Russian clergy, who seem to be the mainstay of 
the state in preventing revolution, would turn against the admin- 
istration and overthrow it. Their hold on the superstitions of the 
peasant is enormous, though their effect on his morals is nought. 
The position of the clergy is curious. Most of them have no 
salaries, and they derive their living from what they can extort 
from the superstition of the peasantry. Accordingly they have 
intimated that it is a salutary precaution to have every calf or 
lamb blessed when it comes into the world, and for this there 
should be a gratuity to the priest, which is generally forthcoming. 
Penances are also arranged so as to be a source of profit. A 
foreman in a factory where I spent several days had committed 
some offense considered worthy of severe punishment, and was 
condemned to make for six months a weekly pilgrimage to a 
place distant a day’s journey by rail. After a long haggle over 
the amount of penance (the priest usually begins by appointing 
double what he finally means to exact, as the penitent almost 
always tries to bargain for less), this being agreed upon, the 
foreman made his first pilgrimage. He then made an arrangement 
for a quid pro quo with the priest to whom he was to report at 
the pilgrimage church, by which this worthy reported week by 
week that the pilgrimage had been carried out, while the foreman 
calmly went on with his work. Personally the priest is apt to 
be the most drunken wretch in a village, and the debauchery of 
his wife or his daughter generally forms the point of the peasants’ 
tales, but their superstitious reverence for what they consider 
religion and religious exercises is most striking. 

I was told by a man who at that time was a foreign minister 
to Russia that it was understood in diplomatic circles that the 
calling of the peace conference at the Hague was due to an 
attempt on the part of Pobiedonostzeff, the Minister of Religion, 
to better the position of the clergy by increasing salaries and 
granting them where there are none, so as to remove the necessity 
for this cultivation of superstition, but that the Minister of 
Finance refused to furnish the means, and that therefore this 
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peace congress was started in the hope of making a saving by a 
reduction in the army and navy budgets which could be used in 
the church, and that this was not viewed with favor by the 
military and naval authorities. This reform is contemplated in 
the new ukase, but I doubt whether it would be possible to 
make much difference in the ways either of the clergy or of 
the peasantry by any such means in a generation, unless it should 
result in destroying all reverence in the peasant. No peasant 
thinks of passing a church without crossing himself, and he is 
very apt to kneel down on the steps and kiss them. This is done 
even in the cities, and the car of Juggernaut hardly receives 
greater veneration than a certain particularly sacred picture of 
the Virgin which is daily carried in its own vehicle through the 
streets of Moscow. The Roman Bambino can not compare with 
it. The reverence for sacred pictures (images are forbidden by 
the Greek church as by the English) is incomprehensible. There 
is one in every poorest hovel and in every room in hotels. It is 
even impossible to find workmen for factories unless in every 
room there is an ikon in its gilded frame with a lamp burning in 
front of it. This superstition goes so far that the Russian com- 
mercial head of a great manufacturing concern excused himself 
for delaying to call on a German who had been imported to take 
charge of the technical side of this business, on the ground that 
he did not like to go to a house where there was no ikon. 

The great number of fasts and holidays also stands severely in 
the way of progress. In 1902, without reckoning ordinary 
Wednesdays and Fridays, which are always fast days, there were 
only 176 days which did not fall under one head or the other, 
and many fall under both. Besides the ordinary Lenten period, 
which, however, in Russia is 48 days long instead of 40, they 
have three shorter periods of fasting, one of 19 days, in June; 
one of 14 days, in August; and another of 33 days, in November 
and December. There are also three single days of fasting, of 
which two are also holidays. Fasting is a serious matter in 
Russia, for fish, milk and eggs are forbidden as well as meats. 
The result is that the markets for such products are largely cut 


off for about one-third of the year, and dairy farming becomes 
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unprofitable, as strict observance of fasts is a weightier matter 
with the people than honesty or any other feature of our system 
of morals. 

My observation shows all these things working together against 
prosperity in Russia, but the worst feature of all appears in the 
characteristics of the Russian people, which will be considered in 


another article. 


N. T. Bacon. 
Peace Dale, R. I. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE “NATIVE 
QUESTION.” 


Hagens in its most common and evident sense, the “native 

question” is a political problem which confronts the 
practical legislator of an expanding state and for which many 
empirical and few rationally devised solutions have been proposed 
or put into execution. Taken somewhat more broadly, it has to 
do with the phenomena incident to the contact of two or more 
unequally advanced stages of human progress or civilization. 
Taken still more generally, it is nothing less than a special phase 
of the competition of life within a species, where the forms of 
life are, after all, homogeneous. This competition is one of 
societies rather than of individuals; the broader and fundamental 
aspects of the problem are therefore sociological, and should be 
viewed from the vantage-ground of the best knowledge available 
in the field of the science of society. 

None would be so credulous as to hope for a sweeping solution 
of so complicated a sociological problem as that presented by the 
meeting of civilized with uncivilized or semi-civilized societies. 
The terms with which one has to deal differ in almost every case 
of contact. ‘‘Native” peoples are differentiated from one another 
in an endless series of gradations, and the European nations even, 
though they approach a common type of culture, present many 
and sharply contrasting features of national character and custom. 
The French have learned to their cost that a single system will 
not apply successfully to all of their colonies, though these colonies 
are mostly of a single (tropical) type; and the Germans have 
discovered that British methods, while eminently successful in 
British hands, lose part or all of their efficiency when militarists 
and bureaucrats are set to operate them. It would seem at first 
sight that no general principles whatsoever could be formulated 
to cover all phases of the native question. Any such principles 
must certainly be of an extremely general character; and more 
special conclusions as to policy must rest upon clearly marked 
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local distinctions between the different races and peoples brought 
into contact." 

The phenomena of contact differ fundamentally according to 
the climate of the area of contact. In the temperate zone, where 
European settlers have met races of a crude civilization, and so 
of a comparatively thin population, extinction of the native peoples 
has been the rule. In a cool or temperate climate, vital conditions 
are so favorable to the whites that they increase rapidly in num- 
bers and maintain a high quality of physique and of energy. 
The native, on the other hand, finds himself in an ethnic, and 
soon in a physical, environment to which he cannot, within a 
measurable time, conform; he is exposed to a lusty and generally 
unscrupulous aggression; and in consequence of wars, home- 
sickness, the cultivation of perverted appetites and exposure to 
strange diseases, he rapidly declines. In temperate regions, 
besides, the native race has small chance of that partial self- 
preservation attained by intermarriage with the dominant peoples. 
These regions have regularly been held by a race averse to mixed 
marriages; and the settler in a moderate climate is likely, in 
any case, to contract matrimony within his own race, if indeed, 
he has not originally immigrated with both wife and children. 
The volume of immigration into a temperate region tends, 
sooner or later, to efface the native stock, even if intermarriage 
at first occurs. 

In these cases, there is, evidently, no native question of a 
permanent nature. The details of the taking-off of the weaker 
race are interesting rather than vital. The stage is soon cleared, 
or all but cleared, for the performances of the new proprietors. 
A more or less close approach to this situation is to be found in 
the temperate belts of both hemispheres. The old culture-states 
of the Orient, with their dense population, have been able, at 
least temporarily, to resist; and the Russians in Siberia, and the 
French, while they held Canada, have formed contrasts to the 
typical native policy of the dominant Teutonic race, as exhibited 
most strikingly in Australasia and North America. In general, 

' In the present paper it is always assumed that one of these races is of Euro- 


pean stock ; the contact of, for example, the Chinese with inferior races presents 
complications which it is here desired to avoid. 
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however, where the white race can live and reproduce freely, the 
integrity of the native races is fatally menaced. 

In the long run, then, the native question connects itself with 
conditions of ethnic contact within the tropics.1 Though the 
chronicle of the treatment of the native peoples in the temperate 
zone is replete with interest and should form a considerable part 
of any extended discussion of the general subject, it yields in 
distinctive character and in permanent importance to the study 
of racial contact under almost exactly opposite conditions. The 
native question in the tropics is not a passing inconvenience or 
menace; it is, in the present stage of the sciences, at least, of a 
permanent and ever-recurring nature. 

There is, in the tropics, no prospect of a general settlement of 
pure-blooded Europeans. Vital conditions are too adverse to 
admit of the development of either numbers or energy. Immi- 
gration is almost exclusively of males, and the prevalent idea of 
the temporary settler is speedy exploitation and a quick return. 
The native population, on the other hand, is generally as dense 
as the law of population will admit, and forms the permanent 
element in the society, under any at present conceivable condi- 
tions. The question of contact resolves itself, therefore, if mis- 
cegenation is avoided, into a matter of adjustment of peaceful 
mutual relations between peoples likely to abide side by side 
over indefinite periods of time. This is in reality an adjustment 
of claims to political ascendency, with all the advantages which 
that implies. And the existence of miscegenation, assumed 
hypothetically to be absent, but in reality usually present in the 
tropics, does not materially alter the conclusion. If miscegena- 
tion takes place in any degree approaching universality, there is, 


' This would seem to pass by the great racial question of our own land. As 
a matter of fact, the position of the negro in the United States is a somewhat 
anomalous one, taking origin as it does from an imported and acclimatized 
labor-supply ; but it approximates economically, ethnologically and politically 
to the position of the native in the tropics rather than to that of the native in 
temperate regions. The character of the industries of the South demanded such 
a labor-supply as colonies in lower latitudes desire, and for many decades after 
the large-scale introduction of slaves, the elements of population were distrib- 
uted according to ratios not essentially diverse from those found in the English 
and French West Indies. A little reflection will cause the case of the American 
negro to fall into general lines with the main discriminations here made. 
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strictly speaking, no native question of importance; the genuine 
natives form a vanishing element of the population and are of 
about the same importance as are the natives of the temperate 
zone now held in durance by the irresistible power of the invad- 
ing peoples. And if miscegenation takes place in any degree 
much short of universality, the resulting social form is merely an 
exaggeration of the case first described: there are three or more, 
instead of two, bodies of aspirants for political power, and the 
mongrel portion of the population is always likely to become 
troublesome, ostracized as it so often is by both the parent stocks, 
Racial barriers that prevent a thorough and wholesome amalga- 
mation make themselves felt both directly and indirectly, and 
in an endless and unanticipated variety of forms. The fact is 
that miscegenation is never complete, implying as that would the 
total disappearance of both original stocks, and so the states 
formed in the tropics (by the Latin nations) are generally of an 
unstable and contentious character, even though the original 
“native” race has all but disappeared. 

The higher and the lower racial elements, however finally 
stratified, engage at once in a struggle for political predominance. 
This is not always apparent, but it is the form in which ultimately 
the unassimilated racial differences assert themselves. unless one 
party is utterly crushed. These differences are as many as the 
points of dissimilarity, important or significant, actual or fancied, 
between the two contiguous societies. Ideal sympathy means 
ideal similarity, and is, of course, never realized in the life of 
individuals or of societies. But essential similarity does away 
with all vital disagreements and prepares the ground for tolera- 
tion, coOperation and final amalgamation between the two 
races. These results may be indefinitely retarded by a policy of 
accentuation of racial differences, viz., color, language, religion, 
and essential manners, customs, and habits of thought. The 
peoples of a higher civilization may or may not desire amalgama- 
tion of diverse racial elements through intermarriage; but they 
always aim at the maintenance of peace and the upbuilding of 
codperation, these being consistent with the continuance of their 
own political power, and the furthering of their own economic 
ends. Too few of them have been able, nevertheless, to practice 
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with tact the prime virtue of toleration. The so-called “lower” 
races, strange as it may seem, may often be taken as models in 
this respect by their lords and masters. 

Toleration has been through all history that which has eased 
the shocks of contact of two peoples. The Phoenicians, who 
directed the stream of Western civilization from its springs, were 
tolerant of others’ customs and ideas to the extent of sacrificing 
their own national individuality, and subsequent history has no 
parallel to offer to their success in the dissemination of culture. 
The Romans, caring for realities rather than appearances, tol- 
erated alien customs and practices among the provincials, so long 
as their existence menaced in no way the integrity of the govern- 
ment; and beneath their rule, severe as it often was, the provinces 
were through centuries prosperous and loyal to a high degree. 
Both of these ancient peoples brought their efforts at transforma- 
tion to bear in the only logical and effective field, that of the 
industrial organization, where transformation and “progress” 
are not resisted, but welcomed; and let the secondary social 
forms, which are based upon the local character of the struggle 
for existence, as far as practicable, alone. It may be said that 
religion, marriage-customs, morals, etc., were, at that date, much 
alike all over the world, a state of things which would naturally 
result in a less marked accentuation of differences; but the fact 
remains that both Phoenicians and Romans went out of their 
way to placate their customers or subjects by conforming to local 
ideas in all these matters. 

Modern nations have generally, on the other hand, adopted the 
course of interference. They have started, with proselytizing 
zeal, from the standpoint of ignorant national egotism, or ethno- 
centrism, and have utterly lost sight of the fact that all institu- 
tions, customs, etc., are logical and justifiable in the setting of 
their time—or they would have ceased to exist.1_ Lack of tolera- 


‘A single illustrative case may be cited. In Hawaii, before the dominance 
of Europeans, tribal rights of property ownership fell to the chief; his subjects 
cultivated the land for him, and even turned over to him one-quarter of all wages 
earned. . They were virtually serfs bound to the soil. ‘‘ A proof that this depen- 
dence was patriarchal, and not felt as oppressive, is furnished by the fact that the 
sudden abolition of it through Christianity has been indicated as one cause of 
the decrease of the population.”—Ratzel, History of Mankind, 1. 284. 
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tion and tact has been the result of this attitude and to this lack 
is chargeable much of the trouble and many of the calamities 
experienced in contact with “natives.” If this had not been the 
case, it would seem foolish to insist at this length upon the value 
of tact and tolerance. The natives are grown-up children and 
must be so treated. Tolerance is certainly a prime virtue in the 
formation of wholesome and enduring bonds between parent and 
child, or between the experienced and the immature; and because 
the savage happens to have the body of a man, he should not be 
censured and despised if the ages have denied him intelligence 
beyond the measure of a child. 

The absolute need of tolerance would seem to be the only 
general principle which could be laid down regarding the contact 
with natives. It represents merely a common-sense recognition 
of the traits of human nature. It really covers all cases to be 
mentioned below; where tolerance has been absent, friction has 
occurred—whether this has been quelled by force or not, does not 
alter the case. It should be said too, that tact and toleration can- 
not be successful, except by favoring chance, if they represent 
an attitude merely. The subtlest tact is based upon the soundest 
specific knowledge and no general formula can apply to all cases. 
Intentions count for little in the play of social forces; local 
information which will enable one to take advantage of these 
forces is all-essential. ‘This again seems a truism; yet the peoples 
and governments are few which have taken pains to inform them- 
selves before action concerning the elements of native life—beliefs, 
superstitions and so on—which, later, are often found to thwart 
action and to rouse enmity. 

The genuine “native question” is found, then, in connection 
with tropical colonies where there is a sharp distinction between 
the invading whites and other elements of the population; and 
as a question of European state-policy it is present, of course, 
only where the former component is politically dominant. Native 
states, where foreigners are relatively few and weak, have, of 
course, a policy or an attitude in regard to these which, as a new 
view of an old picture, should receive all the attention from the 
sociologist that the meagre and ephemeral data will allow; but 
for the present purpose, the viewpoint of the more civilized race 
is the essential one. 
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What the civilized nation wanted of the native at the outset 
was his trade. The Phoenicians in the Mediterranean, the Portu- 
guese in India and Brazil, the British, Dutch, Danes, Germans, 
Italians, and Americans—all were actuated by trade-motives to 
approach the tropical lands. The Spaniards, despite their 
religious pretensions, were at bottom traders for spice and gold; 
indeed if the motives of Columbus, to get gold to aid in the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, were candid, this very object 
was none the less one about whose origin lingered ‘“nard and 
cassia’s balmy smells,” a certain lively curiosity concerning 
Arabia Felix and the fabulously wealthy East. It is agreeable 
and plausible, even now, to switch the trade-motive into the 
religious or humanitarian channel, for the unsubstantial and 
frothy substance will float at the top and disguise until a con- 
venient time the current that flows beneath; and it will so 
insensibly evaporate away that the emerging under-currents will 
by and by come to be believed the same as those surface-waters 
to which the earlier stretches of the stream owed their glamor 
and sparkle. 

The only difficulty was that the native would not trade. Trop- 
ical life is not strenuous; needs are few and foresight rudimen- 
tary. Nothing satisfactory was to be attained in the way of a 
demand or supply region through the working of economic forces, 
pure and simple. The native lacked direction and seemed not 
only not to feel its lack, but to resist its offer. The settlements 
of Europeans, confined originally to very limited areas, were in 
the beginning more or less at the mercy of local native authori- 
ties; their policy toward the latter, conformably with the object 
of their appearance on the scene, which was to take advantage 
of the widely diverse conjunctures of the frontier trade, was a 
purely commercial one. Conciliation was varied with violence 
only on propitious occasions. But in the course of time, as 
augmenting European interests, actual or potential, demanded 
safe-guarding, as the country was seen to need “development,” 
violence alternated with trickery in the establishment of a 
“colonial empire.” Political predominance of the aliens was 
assured except in such native states as, for example, Abyssinia, 
where by exception a firmly knit organization was able to resist 
a relatively weak European power. 
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When the tropical country was finally reduced, the “native 
question” at once arose. The district must be made to yield the 
expected returns. But the Europeans were unable, even if they 
had been present in sufficient numbers, to perform the labor 
demanded by agriculture or mining on the large scale demanded 
by commerce. The native question was here presented, in vital 
form, in the shape of the problem of the labor supply,’ and the 
first rough-and-ready solution was that of slavery. Until the 
nineteenth century slavery was found sufficient, and in so far this 
aspect of the native question was solved. The only difficulties 
that remained centered about the acquisition and transportation 
of an adequate supply of the human commodity. There is no 
need here to recount the story of the revolt against slavery, in the 
temperate zone, and how, against their will, the tropical lands 
were stripped of their instruments of production. After the 
abolition of the system, however, the field lay open for future 
experiments, and the tropical colonies, with ruin staring them in 
the face, labored desperately for a new solution. 

It had been found, notably in districts whose native population 
was of a low order of civilization, that no inducements to free 
labor had any attraction except those which the Europeans were, 
for various reasons, unwilling to give.?_ Lack of wants and of 
foresight speedily engendered wholesale vagabondage, and the 
wage-system was given no chance. Even alcohol and the more 
destructive weapons of the higher race exercised, as rewards of 
service, no more than an ephemeral enticement. Excluding cases 
of evasion of the prohibition of actual slavery,’ the labor-question, 

‘It might be said, of course, that the first thing the European had to do sub- 
sequently to pacification, was to govern the natives; but the continuance of war- 
measures in the slave system was so conspicuous, that they certainly merit a 
special and antecedent treatment. Connected as it is with the original purpose 
(exploitation) of the colony, the labor-system detaches itself in a sense from the 
measures of a more technically administrative character. 

® This statement would seem to run counter to the experience of the British 
with Kaffir labor in South Africa. The Kaffirs are not exactly a ‘“‘low” race ; 
and it is certain that they will, in many cases, work for wages. But their labor 
has not been of a continuous and persistent type; it has been found advisable 
in a number of cases, despite the alleged value of the local supply, to import a 
better labor force from Asiatic regions. 

’ Anyone at all familiar with the history of the Congo Free State will recall the 


difficulties there encountered in the attempt to do away with veiled forms of 
slavery. 
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in so far as it related to the local labor-supply, was dropped in 
despair, and recourse was had to substitution, through the impor- 
tation of laborers of Dravidian, Malay, and Mongolian stock, who 
could better appreciate and respond to economic stimuli. This 
was the “coolie system.” 

The coolie system was not as successful as was hoped. The 
working capacity of the coolies has doubtless been exaggerated, 
though it was far superior to that of, say, the Papuan or the South 
American Indian. Other decided objections were not slow in 
appearing. Among the almost exclusively male communities of 
coolies, immorality was often rife; and the political disadvantage 
of a large, unassimilated, and often half-hostile constituent of 
population was early apprehended by the scattered minority of 
whites. Especially detestable were the Chinese coolies, with their 
habits of parsimony and thrift, their social self-isolation, and their 
asserted vices. And, indeed, the system was no better than semi- 
slavery; abuses were sufficient, at any rate, to lend color to the 
contention of England and Holland, the controllers of a large 
proportion of the supply, that they could no longer tolerate such 
a human exportation. This position has been widely denounced 
by other nations as hypocritical; the actual outcome was, how- 
ever, that England and Holland, together with China, a country 
which has regularly looked with disfavor on the system, were 
able to dash hopes that rested upon this indirect solution, or 
evasion, of the problem of the labor supply. 

Great Britain and Holland themselves have undoubtedly 
profited by the presence in their possessions of a more docile and 
industrious native population; but the system of Holland, at least, 
has been in the past one very far removed from that of free labor. 
The coolie-system was one of semi-slavery; and the indictment 
becomes much more grave in the case of the so-called “‘labor- 
trade” in the South Seas, carried on in most flagrant style by the 
Queenslanders, among the Australasians, and, to a less extent, by 
the Germans. This is nominally a contract-system, but inasmuch 
as the wage is paid to village-elders and chiefs, it is no doubt 
based upon slavery (from war or debt) pure and simple. 

The general form of tropical labor is at present either disguised 
or open slavery, or it remains quite unsettled; and the tropics 
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remain in a state of, to say the least, arrested development. The 
latest tropical colonizers, the Germans, frankly propose, in their 
great need, to sweep away ali complications and, returning to 
the system of developing a country through the agency of local 
tribes, to establish a régime of ‘compulsory labor’”—which seems 
to be at bottom a less revolting form of slavery under a more 
acceptable name, and is in some respects analogous to the old well- 
meaning encomienda-system of the Spanish in America.! 

It is evident throughout the discussion that slavery has been, 
with all its faults, the first and thus far the best means of devel- 
oping the tropics; where economic stimuli did not work, com- 
pulsion in some form alone remained, for the exigencies of trade 
do not allow of waiting for the backwood native to develop into 
a modern European. This would be long waiting, indeed; and 
the suspicion enters the mind of one who has studied the lower 
races of the tropics that, so far as they are concerned, it can 
never be. ‘The climate is all that protects them against the fate 
of the American Indian and of the Australian. 

Whether or not the natives are to take part in production, the 
interests of the dominating people demand that they shall be 
governed—shall keep the peace; and most colonizing nations have 
attempted to educate them, especially in religion, morals, and, 
least of all, unfortunately, in industry. 

The essence of success in keeping the peace has been stated in 
another connection; it lies above all in tolerance. If prejudices 
are constantly excited by tactless conduct with respect to what the 
native rightly or mistakenly, from our standpoint, regards as 
sacred and holy, conflicts and irritation are sure to arise on all 
occasions. The student of ethnography need not be reminded 

' One of the latest variations of the semi-slavery form comes from an American 
expert's report on labor conditions in the Philippines. Professor Jenks ‘‘ has 
no doubt that some form of the corvée system is necessary, and he suggests that 
gangs of Chinese be imported for terms of three or five years, and allotted to 
certain districts which they may not leave. The employers are to be put under 
strict bonds to treat these laborers well, and to send them back to China, when 
their period of contract servitude expires.” (Zhe Nation, No. 1950; Nov. 13, 
1902.) Echoes of the encomienda are unmistakable here ; it will be found, in 
general, that the rough-and-ready system of the ancient world represents a first- 


hand and practical solution of a hard problem—a solution to which uncon- 
sciously, and with self-deception, later theorists are led to approximate. 
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that many a tragedy has occurred in the annals of discovery, from 
Capt. Cook’s time onward, in consequence of failure to attach 
importance to some seemingly trivial taboo or regulation. In the 
matter of actual government of natives, then, the most feasible 
measures are those which, actually or ostensibly, disturb least the 
status quo. The dominance of an alien race is more readily 
accepted, for example, if it is exercised upon the masses of the 
people through old and familiar channels. It is said that the 
common man in Gaul did not have occasion, after the conquest of 
Czesar, to realize from altered conditions of life that his master 
was a Roman. The Dutch in effect superimposed their domi- 
nance upon the Javanese social and political system, though the 
influence of the residents upon the regents took on the form of 
advice rather that of command. The most smoothly working 
colonial administrations have hastened to make use of native 
intermediaries, usually heavily subsidized, wherever practicable.! 
And it has likewise been the plan of the wisest native administra- 
tors to adopt native law, wherever it has not conflicted in essen- 
tials with European codes. One of the most disastrous principles 
of the French has been that of “‘assimilation’”—the attempt to 
make miniature French departments out of material scarcely fit 
for the simplest modification of absolute despotism. The Ger- 
mans and the British never involved themselves to any extent 
in this fallacy. By the mistaken efforts of the French, for exam- 
ple, the well-adapted Annamese system of justice was irreparably 
injured and a law-abiding people thrown into sheer confusion. 
It was enacted in the Annamese code, among other provisions, 
that cattle-thieves should suffer a punishment on European stand- 
ards as far out of proportion to their offence as that meted out to 
horse-thieves on our own frontier. This system shocked the 
French mind, saturated as it still was and is with the grand ideas 
of orderliness, the rights of all men, and so on, derived in great 
part from pre-Revolutionary social visionaries. The local code 
was, therefore, forcibly ‘“‘assimilated’’ to that example of cultured 


, 


'The presence of Chinese overseers as ‘industrial interpreters” is said to 
be of great value to planters in New Guinea and vicinity. Not being ethnically 
so far removed from their underlings, the Chinese understand the latter better, 
and are, in turn, more intelligible to them than Europeans could possibly be. 
Their untiring industry provides an ever-present example for the shiftless native. 
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perfection represented by the French. An immense increase 
in cattle-thieving at once resulted; and it was then discovered 
that the severity of the native law was perfectly logical, inas- 
much as herds must mingle, and individual animals under local 
climatic conditions could not safely be branded. In _ other 
words, the local form of the struggle for existence determined 
the form of law here, as in the American West. 

This will suffice, perhaps, for illustration of the dangers inci- 
dent to “assimilation,” under whatever form it is proposed to 
apply it. When the mistake has once been recognized, it seems 
incredible that it should not have been foreseen. It is not at all 
likely, however, that the French, or any other nation working on 
analogous principles, will profit permanently by such experience.’ 
This is a melancholy conclusion, but it appears that the British 
alone have been able through an extended colonial history to cor- 
rect the majority of their errors and follies. 

In what has been said, it has not been the intention to assert 
that no coercion looking to modification of the native system 
should be attempted. There are native practices, such as canni- 
balism and infanticide, upon which no present-day civilized 
government can look with tolerance. Native vagabondage 
speedily becomes a menace to the life of individual and society. 
As a general principle, moreover, exhibition of decision, and of 
force in a more or less ruthless form, is calculated to strengthen 
rather than to undermine an alien people’s domination. Force, 
employed with decision and justice, is a thing universally under- 
stood and respected among primitive races, as it is among chil- 
dren; while concession and diplomacy, so effective and beneficial 
among higher races, are generally regarded by the savage as indi- 
cations of cowardice and irresolution. It is generally conceded 
that colonizing nations should from time to time afford their 
native subjects a spectacle of military and naval force that is calcu- 
lated completely to overawe them; and, in case of sufficient provo- 

1 The case of Tunis, the ‘‘ model colony” of the French, would seem to refute 
this assertion. But it must be realized that the conditions of the occupation of 
Tunis were such as almost automatically to introduce a system of toleration ; 
such a renunciation of meddling is quite foreign to the French way of doing 


things, and is not found in the administration of any others of the French 
colonies. 
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cation, it is reasonable that the European nation should exact 
vengeance in terms that appeal most strongly to the wrong-doers. 
This is, of course, a temporary reversion, though a necessary one, 
of the higher race to the level of the less evolved. In the matter of 
punishment for infringement of regulations in time of peace? the 
same conditions hold. In New Guinea, for example, it was found 
by the Germans that the Melanesians they had imported as 
hands—the Papuans were absolutely worthless—could not be pre- 
vailed upon to work effectively unless continually menaced by 
severe corporal punishment. Imprisonment but realized the 
native ideal of a restful existence; fines were utterly ineffective, 
when the culprit neither realized the value of money nor expected 
in any case to retain his own earnings; the exaction of over- 
hours injured the white overseer more than it discomfited the 
shiftless laborer. But a sound drubbing, such as his own chief 
would have meted out to him, was to the laborer punishment in 
its lowest terms and so understandable. 

Force is often indispensable; but tact and study of conditions 
may again and again render it unnecessary. If the character of 
the local population is correctly estimated, its rulers may derive 
great benefit and avoid serious detriment by directing native 
energies along the lines of native propensities. A warlike tribe 
is usually glad to continue fighting under the banner of its con- 
querors, or to do police duty among neighboring and more peace- 
ful groups, though it would resist to the last any abrupt attempts 
to insist upon the performance of to it degrading manual labor; 
a nomad band might perform valuable service in cattle-herding, 
though absolutely worthless for agriculture. 

Tolerance and a wise inflexibility are equally indispensable in 
the educator-nation—as some nations, particularly the Germans, 
have wished to be regarded. In education one touches upon a 
task of extreme difficulty and complexity, though it has been 
cheerfully and even jauntily undertaken by peoples who have 
essayed it. Here, if anywhere, ignorance of local ethnographi- 
cal information is to be avoided; here is the greatest need of the 
scientific viewpoint. Educative endeavors have usually been 
directed at the secondary and evolved, rather than at the primary 
and simple social forms and institutions; they have been put 
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forth in the field of religion and morals rather than in that of 
the economic and industrial organization. This is, in a certain 
sense, like attempting to erect a modern steel building upon an 
obsolete type of foundation. Sweeping reforms in religion and 
morals must be preceded by radical alterations in the local form 
of the struggle for existence; a higher civilization is rendered 
possible only by the release of energy once employed in supply- 
ing the baser needs, that is, by the more perfect organization of 
industry and trade. In any other case, the irresistible call of the 
animal wants will lead inevitably to perversion of the artificially 
induced culture. 

Again, to expect immediate and full successes in the education 
of lower races would be but witnessing to our own ancestors’ back- 
wardness and stupidity; the Teutons had teachers, and tactful 
ones, but it took our fathers many centuries to approximate to 
the higher civilization of these educators, who were, moreover, 
racially in close relation to them. And in this approximation it 
is seen that the leaven of civilization begins its work properly 
in the industrial organization and, gradually and with many 
periods of regression, works up to a remodelling of the whole 
social structure. In these later ages, the time-requirement is 
doubly disheartening because of the acceleration of the pace of 
civilization. At first it seems as if the progress of the world must 
proceed by elimination of the laggard races; this has been, in 
fact, only too often the case in the past; for the greater the 
differences in the meeting peoples, the less chance has been shown 
of the lower overcoming the lead. Patience and tact may do 
much with the more tractable; there is yet plenty of demand for 
“lower races” in the world, if they will work. But we must be 
ready to grant far more time to the Malay, for example, in order 
that he may acquire an approximation to our civilization, than 
we ourselves required in our contact with the Roman; and the 
fear oppresses one that the earth is getting too full of men and 
that the competition of life is becoming too severe to allow of 
an orderly development on the line of that of past ages. That 
is, the most backward races seem destined to succumb to the 
pressure of competitiou with the higher. Such has been, and is, 
the order of nature; it is presumptuous to imagine that it can be 
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much changed by the feeble, intermiticnt, often aimless and mutu- 
ally neutralizing efforts of men. There will some time be no 
place on earth for the typical Indian, Australian, and Papuan 
except the beggarly “reservations” (or the ethnological exhibit), 
unless some Utopian scheme for “raising” them shall be invented; 
instinctively the race-right to exist and propagate is coming 
more and more to be regarded as correlative with the disposition 
to work for and not to hinder the progress of civilization. If 
education can create such a disposition in the lower races, it may 
save them, at least temporarily, from virtual extinction. Educa- 
tion should, in the natives’ interest, as well as in that of the 
Europeans, strive to make of the native, first and foremost, a 
useful economic factor; for, besides existence itself, any genuine 
religious and moral upbuilding is conditional upon this result. 
The only real native education has been that which has made 
of political, religious, and moral training an adjunct to industrial 
discipline. The great effort here put forth has been to change 
the terms of the struggle for existence. Medical missions 
and missions that teach trade—these are the enterprizes which 
have solid and enduring results to show. A _ native society 
cannot well be advanced industrially out of harmony with its 
stage of development, for both the simple and the more advanced 
mechanical arts,—the increase of power over nature, which 
economic forces with their unerring instinct for timeliness may 
introduce—are a godsend in any environment imaginable. The 
franchise according to the French system would be absurd in the 
hands of a Sudanese negro; and the catechism plays no con- 
genial or dignified rdle when used as a Papuan charm or exorcism. 
On the other hand, the Paraguayan Indian raising crops under 
the Jesuit paternal despotism is really advancing in civilization, 
as is the negro when he is acquiring a trade at Tuskegee (instead 
of going to camp-meetings) or the Cuban who is forced to learn 
the value of sanitation. 

After the industrial organization has been modified, the most 
elementary of political, religious, and moral ideas may be oppor- 
tunely introduced. Theft is abhorrent to the possessor of capital, 
and war and disorder to him who is prospering industrially by 


reason of peace. The process of education along these lines 
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must be slow and must follow the normal course of development 
as shown by the history of the higher races themselves. In the 
natural order of things, the inculcation of the simple and less 
evolved will proceed with success, where more pretentious efforts 
are sure to fail. It is found, for example, that savages take to 
Mohammedanism more readily than to Christianity; and to the 
Catholic faith more easily than to the Protestant. For Islam 
interferes but little with most of the so-called barbarian customs, 
such as polygamy; and a ritualistic and ceremonial religion is 
nearer shamanism than one which demands metaphysical concep- 
tions—conceptions, indeed, which the savage brain is physically 
unable to comprehend and harbor. All highly evolved religious, 
moral, and political conceptions adopted by savages undergo a 
transformation which leaves them essentially of the savage type. 
The terms are changed; the equation is the same. Hence the 
actual impossibility of the introduction of any but the most rudi- 
mentary and simple ideas of a refined and evolved civilization. 
Long ages have developed our political, moral, and religious 
forms; it is unreasonable to expect more of the despised negro 
race than the Aryans themselves have been able to do. The 
Phoenicians and the Romans, by their economic and other activ- 
ity, laid out for our forefathers the routes and prepared the field 
for the spread of Christianity; they remodelled the material con- 
ditions of life, and, when the time was ripe, the inevitable forces 
of nature, working as usual along lines of least resistance, brought 
forth the civilization of the West in its several forms. It may 
be that the after-type of the great mission of these largely uncon- 
scious civilizers will never be repeated, but here have effective 
lines of development been laid down, from which, it is reason- 
able to suppose, no subsequent societal evolution will normally 
materially depart. 

The multiplication of instances or the pursuance of the ramifi- 
cations of the subject might be extended almost without limit. 
Many special remedies and policies have been and will be found 
effective in special cases, provided the so-called higher race has 
the virtue of firmness, the grace of tact, and the sense of the 
inadequacy of inspiration in dealing with complex social problems. 
It seems clear from what has gone before, that the ‘‘native ques- 
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tion,” treated often so flippantly, is really one of the larger phases 
of the development and destiny of the human species on earth, 
and that it involves the attitude of a stronger and more fortunate 
part of a species endowed with consciousness of its acts and aims, 
toward a weaker and less fortunate part. Among lower forms 
of life, such contrast and contact mean but one thing—protracted 
tragedy; it has been so, and may be so, inevitably, with the highest 
forms, but contending human races should be able to ease, at least, 
the extinction of their heavily handicapped antagonists. 


ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER. 














EFFECTS OF THE SILVER STANDARD IN MEXICO. 


eee era of peace in Mexico, which may fairly be said to 

date from the accession of Diaz to the Presidency in 1877, 
practically covers the period of the decline of the gold price of 
silver. During the whole of this era the country has been passing 
through a steady and rapid evolution from a condition of simple 
agriculture and stock-raising, and almost equally simple mining, 
to the age of the railroad, the bank and the factory. Much still 
remains of the old order. There is not the same ardor here in 
the pursuit of wealth, nor the same hardness of life that is to be 
found among the more Northern races. Business methods and 
customs have changed very slowly. The impelling forces that 
have sent the country ahead are: first, good government, and 
second, the investment of several hundreds of millions of dollars 
of foreign capital in railroads, mines, and other lines of develop- 
ment. Both of these forces are of a mechanical nature, working 
from the outside. The people themselves have simply drifted 
with the current without exerting any new force or even taking 
advantage to the fullest of the opportunities which knock at the 
very door. 

The blending of this great and irregular progress with the train 
of consequences of the silver standard forms a complex history 
which, especially in the absence of statistics, it would be extremely 
difficult to disentangle for purposes of analysis. The prices of 
the staples of life, which might be taken as a partial key to the 
situation, even yet vary from day to day and from season to 
season in the most important cities; and, as for the rest of the 
country, each separate valley back from the long established rail- 
roads has still its own scale of prices, differing from that of its 
neighboring districts according to local conditions. Everywhere 
there are anomalies and nowhere more than in the business 
centers, where the new has displaced the old in spots without 
replacing it altogether. The solidarity of the world of affairs 
is much less than in more highly organized and more strictly 
commercial communities. For these reasons no more may be 
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attempted here than a sketch of the more salient features of the 
relations of silver money to business activities as they are to be 
found at the present time. 

Although there are other natural and antecedent causes origi- 
nally responsible for the fact, the currency must in these later 
years shoulder the burden of the continuance of the extremely 
low value of human labor. It must also be held as accountable 
for the scarcity of capital available as working funds instead of 
existing as mere wealth, and for the high rates of industrial 
interest. These two propositions are corollaries the one of the 
other and must be considered to be the most distinctive and 
striking effects of the silver standard as well as the most wide- 
reaching among the many phenomena which are more or less 
directly traceable to this cause. 

The total value of the national productions in the year 1900, 
excluding the value added by transportation and by re-handling, 
was about $600,000,000 silver in round figures according to 
the official reports, which are no doubt somewhat under the 
truth. The area of the country is 767,000 square miles; the 
population some 14,000,000 souls, of whom five-sixths at least 
are Indians or mixed-breeds, mostly laborers of a low order of 
intelligence. The productive efficiency per capita as measured 
in money would appear to be in the neighborhood of one-tenth 
as much as in the United States, balancing against whatever 
inaccuracy there may be in the figures the fact that wages here 
constitute a much larger part of the total cost of production than 
in countries more completely on a machinery basis. The natural 
resources of the land are very good, particularly in the direction 
of agriculture and of mining, and it could easliy support in com- 
fort a population several times as great as it now contains. 
There is nothing fundamental which compels poverty. Yet the 
wage of the laborer in the main inhabited portion of the country, 
which wage serves as base for the wages of the cities also in 
the case of unskilled workmen, generally runs from 25 to 50 
cents silver a day, or the equivalent of about 10 to 20 cents gold. 
Semi-starvation is widely prevalent, more especially when the 
rains fail and the local crops are below standard. The food is 
always insufficient to sustain a high degree of vitality; the 
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dwellings are mere huts and hovels, the clothing cotton rags. 
The pittance of toil barely supports existence, and by long inure- 
ment to the idea that nothing more is to be required of labor, 
the peon has given up all attempt to rise by his work, saves no 
money if he has it to save and makes no effort to better his 
efficiency or the conditions of his life. 

The silver standard has had its full share in grinding the 
working man down into the mire and in prolonging the gloomy 
state of the masses. Its action has been partly direct through 
the slow enhancement of the cost of living, but mainly indirect 
because of its influence upon capital. It has prevented the full 
expansion and diversion of the demand for labor that would 
naturally have been expected to follow from the building of the 
railroads. 

Mexico is, and has been for many years, dependent to a truly 
remarkable extent upon foreign capital and foreign energy. 
Internal trade and manufactures, banks, railroads, mines even, 
are owned abroad or by foreigners living here, and the responsible 
heads of business concerns of any magnitude are almost invariably 
immigrants from other lands. The field is divided among the 
nations, each handling the sphere that falls to its lot according 
to its own habits and traditions of doing business, which are 
modified, objectively only, by the common denominator of the 
customs of the native Mexicans. The great drygoods houses 
and cotton mills are French, as is also much of the older capital 
invested in banking. The Spaniard, frugal and thrifty, handles 
the cattle and grain trade and sells groceries. Hardware and 
jewelry are the chosen field of the German. The newer banks 
and the dealing in machinery constitute a part of the American’s 
activities. His money, with that of the English, has also taken up 
the heavy investments of mines, railroads and light, traction and 
power plants, although there is other European capital as well 
employed in investments of this nature. The opening up and 
breaking in of the hot country or tropical lowlands, from the 
developed fertility of which great results are anticipated, owes 
its recent advancement to the pioneering of the American. For 
the upper class Mexican who goes into active life, the professions 
offer an almost irresistible attraction. As for the others, the 
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ownership and management of estates (usually by proxy if the 
proprietor is sufficiently wealthy), the lending of money on per- 
sonal security and, in case of reduced circumstances, the taking of 
clerical positions, complete the tale of participation in the commer- 
cial activity of their country. 

Not only do the men and the money come from abroad, but 
the great markets, both of purchase and of sale, are to a very 
notable degree also outside the borders of the country. In the 
year 1900, the imports came to $65,412,727 gold, or, at the 
average rate of exchange for the year, $135,000,000 silver. The 
exports amounted to $160,557,076 silver. The imports were of 
manufactured goods and machinery, lumber, coal, some grain and 
a small percentage of miscellaneous articles. They comprised 
necessities as well as luxuries. Drygoods, groceries, wines, 
furniture, house furnishings, glassware and china, paper, hard- 
ware, tools, implements, machinery, vehicles of the better sort— 
even carriage horses and harnesses—came preponderatingly from 
gold-standard markets. The exports, on the other hand, were 
of metals and ores to about 60 per cent. of the total and the 
rest raw or semi-raw agricultural and forest products. The large 
proportion this foreign trade bears to the sum total of the national 
commerce, its rapid growth and practically unchanged character, 
bear witness that the modern development of Mexico has been 
essentially a railroad development and not an industrial one. 
The manufactures of cotton textiles, sugar, spirits and tobacco, 
which have sprung up vigorously, have created very little increase 
in finished products as compared with the sweeping advance 
brought on by the opening of better means of communication 
in the utilization of the vast and easily worked agricultural and 
mineral resources. Mexico is still a producer of raw materials 
and a consumer of finished products and, as such, is linked by the 
most vital bonds of commerce with the great gold-standard 
markets. 

The rapidity of the fall of silver during the last twelve years 
has distorted the prices of both exports and imports out of their 
normal relation to the prices and wages prevailing in the country 
itself, although the latter have experienced a partial, and on the 
whole fairly general, rise since the extreme descent of the white 
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metal began. The reaction has not been nearly proportionate to 
the depreciation, however, and it has been felt least where it was 
needed most, in the wages of unskilled labor. In fact, in the less 
active portions of the country, the peon still gets his former wage, 
that rests upon the sanction of long usage, regardless of anything 
so remote as the price of silver, and generally speaking,, what- 
ever advance there may have been in the pay of the working 
man has been due to local or temporary conditions and not to 
any causes arising out of the monetary situation. There is no 
labor organization and no ambition among the laborers them- 
selves. The only factors that can induce a rise in wages above 
their customary level are special demand for men and the 
necessity of paying them enough money for the continuation of 
existence. The last begins to operate, naturally, only under 
circumstances of dire distress, and even then but feebly. Of late 
years the rations of beans and corn have been growing pitifully 
smaller, particularly among the city poor who have no oppor- 
tunity to eke out what they buy by what they can grow on their 
own truck patch. Half nourished, they endure in silence and 
toil on the dead level of monotonous want. The middle class, 
lately sprung into precarious existence by the growth of salaried 
positions and the multiplication of small shops, has been sadly 
cramped by the great increase in cost of living. It, unlike the 
peons, feels directly the rise in prices of the great variety of 
imports that must be purchased if life is to be on a higher plane 
than that of mere brute existence; for the masses there is little 
but clothing, and little of that, that must be paid for at gold 
prices. On grain the price effect of the depreciating currency has 
been mainly that caused by the commercial isolation in which 
the unstable standard has placed the country with respect to the 
markets outside. Except in years of famine scarcity, grain is 
not imported freely and the great variability of the home crops 
consequently produces a wide and hurtful range of prices for the 
main staples of life. The growing of chickpeas for exportation, 
however, and of some classes of beans and other farm products, 
and the increasing sales abroad of cattle, have had their effect 
in forcing food prices upwards. So has the ever rising cost in 
silver of the marginal importations of grain which must be made 
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from time to time; the central plateau in the long run does not 
produce quite enough for the needs of its population, although 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. In 
general, therefore, the cost of living has gone up, for the peon 
slowly and irregularly, for the upper classes swiftly and by great 
strides; in either case without compensating increase in earnings. 

The descent from a level of 81.45 cents for the peso in 1890 
to the level of 41.92 cents in 1902, could not fail to have a 
deeply disturbing effect on all business connected in any way with 
gold money or gold markets, an effect which has continued— 
and will continue—long after each successive step of that descent, 
because of the slow powers of readjustment of the country at 
large to the enhanced prices of articles of foreign trade. Those 
who have had anything to export, except silver itself, have found 
fortune smiling most graciously whether they did anything to 
deserve her favor or not. The great accumulations of wealth 
stored by the shippers of henequen, or sisal fiber, are an eloquent 
testimony to the force with which the currency situation has 
thrown a stream of unearned profits into the pockets of those 
who could sell for gold and pay expenses in silver. 

Those who deal in imports or consume them extensively in 
industry, have found themselves confronted by a rising tide of 
prices which it has often required great exertion to meet success- 
fully. By extension of credit abroad and at home and by allow- 
ing themselves a margin on sales over and above the intended 
profit as a compensation for the possible loss from a higher 
exchange at the time of sale, the great mercantile houses have 
so far withstood the stress without getting into difficulties. Their 
apparent profits have, however, been largely eaten up by the loss 
in gold value of money tied up on this side of the Atlantic. 
The extension of credit on the other side during the last year or 
two, made usually through direct connections of the firm, has been 
so pronounced that it is quite doubtful if liquidation at the present 
rate of exchange would show nearly so much solvency as appears 
on the surface. However, the traders, who can turn the active 
part of their investment over within a reasonable length of time, 
are in a very enviable position beside those who have put gold 
money into permanent investments. A profit in silver of 15 per 
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cent. a year on an investment made in the early nineties would 
hardly enable the owner to come out with 4 per cent. a year 
real profit and his capital back, if he should withdraw now and 
reconvert silver into gold. The railroads, the main investments 
of which were made a number of years ago, have accordingly 
been through a terrific struggle to keep from being submerged 
by the gold interest on their bonds and the gold expenditures for 
equipment and fuel. Until September of the present year, their 
tariffs were held down by the provisions of their concessions to 
rates originally established when exchange was at or near par, 
and it is by an extremely narrow margin only that a serious crash 
has been successfully staved off during the trying years of 
remorseless losses by exchange. 

Since the most of the active money in the country traces its 
origin to the gold-standard nations, the decline of silver has 
virtually forced a period of appreciation for the capitalist, just as 
it has brought about one of depreciation for the consumer and 
the laborer. The menace to investment, which is now much more 
generally understood than it used to be, is enough to give capital 
pause. If it had not been for the fact that the era of peace 
and the opening of the railroad trunk lines called forth a con- 
stantly increasing commerce and general development of mining 
and superficial agriculture, utter ruin would have been the share 
of most of those who put their money in in the earlier days. Of 
late years the investment money from abroad (at least such part 
of it as is not intended to be simply gambled against the silver 
situation), has been obliged to seek openings where gold money 
could be taken in while silver was paid out. The one-sided 
development this has given the country is not the least of its 
positive evils. The fact that the money that does come in is for 
specific objects, and almost none of it for general banking pur- 
poses, is a negative evil, which far outweighs, however, any 
positive damage that may have been done, because it is on this 
account mainly that the resources of Mexico, which rest entirely 
upon the silver basis and which are the solidest and most exten- 
sive of all, have been so much neglected. 

On account of the financial isolation induced by the downward 
and uncertain course of the currency, property not so placed as 
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to benefit by the all-pervading speculation on the price of silver, 
has little chance for outside capital. Foreign money is shut out. 
Native money is not attracted into stock companies to any very 
great extent with the partial exception of well known mines and 
some few of the banks. Practically all the domestic capital 
actively employed comes from the accumulated profits of business 
conducted by immigrants from abroad. There is no stock 
exchange. The handling of money is, in accordance with busi- 
ness traditions, too much a private or individual affair to allow 
of its being attracted freely into semi-public enterprises. The 
older and more powerful banks still make their loans by prefer- 
ence upon two and three name notes and handle ordinary com- 
mercial collateral only to a small extent. The direction of loans, 
therefore, is more towards the established trading houses and 
towards well-backed private enterprise than towards the aiding 
of large stock undertakings. The financing of new concerns of 
any size is impossible unless the immediate sponsors are suffi- 
ciently wealthy to carry it through unaided, or foreign money 
is drawn in. The wide field for immediate low rate investment 
is thus but scantily occupied. Mortgages and the issuing of 
bonds on terms low enough to enable working funds to be 
obtained in that way are, while not unknown, not much resorted 
to. The price of such stocks as are on the market is extremely 
low in proportion to their earning capacity, as is also the case with 
property generally. The rate of interest varies from 8 to 24 per 
cent. a year according to locality, tightness of money and the 
occupation of the borrower. The private money-lender is still an 
institution, and the banks, excepting those recently started, model 
their operations more or less on his plan of doing business. 

The rate of interest on loans tends under the conditions to 
be about the same as is the rate of profit to be expected from 
conservative investments. Only in exceptional circumstances 
does it pay to borrow money in any shape for enterprise, and from 
this cause alone the progress of Mexico, and especially its self- 
development, has been very much retarded. The silver currency, 
while creating an extraordinarily high margin of profit in some 
lines of operation, has either destroyed the profitableness of the 
more sober and substantial undertakings, or else it has prevented 
that profitableness from being attractive. 
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The necessity for an extremely high silver return on such gold 
investments as are in the country coupled with the fact that the 
scant native money 1s able to demand an almost equally high rate 
of interest, makes the burden for capital almost as great as if the 
field were really well occupied on a basis of normally low returns 
to the money employed. Thus the gold part of the national debt, 
which originally amounted to about $115,000,000 in pesos at 4 
time when silver was much nearer parity than it is now, is 
equivalent at the present rate of exchange to about $250,000,000 
pesos. A corresponding numerical difference in the debt of the 
United States, taking the respective government revenues as 
the base of comparison, would be in the neighborhood of 
$1,200,000,000 gold. The numerical increment actually accrued 
is largely real owing to the very slow readjustment of incomes 
and prices to depreciation, and the artificially increased interest- 
charges are a very considerable burden for the government to 
carry, especially since the poverty of the most of the population 
makes it necessary to tax thoroughly in order to meet the ordinary 
expenses of efficient government. Railroad bonds and the like 
have of course shown an equal increase and there is no gold 
money invested in the country that is not obliged to take out 
far more than would be considered a fair return if the currency 
were stable. Mexico accordingly is carrying at one and the 
same time the burden of heavy interest-charges and the still 
heavier burden of exercising her activities on a basis of light 
initial investment and large current expenses. The benefits of 
the modern methods of employing industrially large blocks of 
money, in the shape of reduced subsequent cost of operation and 
increased product, are not enjoyed, although the capitalistic tax 
is nevertheless to be met just the same as if they were. There 
is no doubt but that this state of affairs has had the strongest 
of influences in keeping the country as a whole impoverished. 

The main normal development of Mexico, that needs also the 
building of a great number of connecting and feeder lines of 
railroad, is not possible until money can be obtained for legitimate 
enterprise in much larger quantities and at a much lower rate of 
interest. This capital can only be looked for from abroad, and 
the stabilization of the exchange is a prerequisite before we can 
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expect the new and greater expansion—that which will take full 
advantage of the tremendous capacity for springing ahead that 
was laid at the country’s feet now many years ago by the adven- 
turous pioneering of the railway trunk lines. Mexico is, in direct 
consequence of the silver standard, bare of the working capital 
she needs for her own development. 

In spite of the palpable shutting off of the source of supply 
of banking funds, it has been claimed, and generally believed 
here, that the depreciation of the currency in terms of gold has 
stimulated mining, tropical agriculture and manufactures to such 
an extent that it is doubtful if the country is not on the whole 
richer and more prosperous than if the depreciation had never 
taken place. It can not be doubted that there has been a margin 
of protection afforded these branches of activity by the currency 
situation. Either actually or virtually the product of all three is 
sold in a gold market. The output of the mines and of the 
hot-country haciendas goes abroad, and that of the factories, 
being altogether insufficient to supply the home demand, is sold 
at prices which may be raised from time to time to meet the 
prices of the imports whose place it takes. The progressive 
lowering of wages as expressed in terms of gold thus gives a 
margin of profit so long as silver falls faster than the wage of 
skilled labor rises, a condition which has generally existed for 
a number of years, because even in the factories, where competi- 
tion for skilled hands makes the labor-cost tend to rise as the 
prices of the manufactured articles go up, it is several years 
after a severe fall in silver has taken place before any perceptible 
effect is produced upon wages. The stimulation thus induced 
has, however, not been a healthy one, even from the standpoint 
of the industries in question, and it has been most baneful for 
the rest of the country. 

The mines and tropical haciendas that are near established 
lines of transportation must be conceded to have made greater 
profits than they otherwise would. Mining and agriculture both, 
however, need abundant rail facilities. The grade of ore that 
can be worked depends directly upon freight rates, as does the 
class of farm product that can be cultivated. Consequently, 
although the few favored proprietors who already have trans- 
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portation facilities may have been handsomely subsidized, there 
has been a deadening of the industries at large because of the 
dull discouragement imposed upon the building of railroads. The 
high rate of interest and scarcity of available capital has also 
conduced strongly to the same result, so much so that the selling 
out of the choice properties to foreigners is the very usual prelude 
to their real development. Even silver mining itself will prob- 
ably receive a marked impetus after the abandonment of the silver 
standard from the increase in railroad facilities. 

As to the manufactures, the protection on product received 
from the falling of the peso applies in equal degree against the 
machinery, supplies and fuel bought, as well as, in many instances, 
to the raw material used. Thus the monetary protection is not 
clean cut like that which could be obtained from a high protective 
tariff definitely adapted to the specific encouragement it was 
intended to furnish. The pressure under which the Government 
has been for funds, coupled with the fact that it is not possible 
to construct a tariff in silver which shall bear a constant relation 
to the value of articles priced in gold, has in some degree pre- 
vented the superimposing of as sharply protective a tariff upon 
this currency protection as could have been instituted under other 
conditions. The fact also that prices of imports and of the 
articles competing with them have become almost unbearably 
high to the silver standard purchaser has rendered the establish- 
ment of a thoroughly strong differential tariff a matter of extreme 
difficulty. It is, therefore, likely that the factories are not so well 
off as they would be if the currency were stable and the Govern- 
ment were free to put an adequate tariff on their products without 
the assistance of the fall in silver. The monetary protection, 
which compels the country at large and even the protected indus- 
tries to pay a tax on twenty articles in order that one may be 
protected, and that, too, without yielding any revenue to the 
Government, certainly has its flaws. 

From the standpoint of capital, taking the situation as a whole, 
the great drawback lies in the fact that the depreciation of silver 
with respect to gold has been very much more rapid than the 
depreciation of the peso as currency. If the price level and the 
wage level inside Mexico had kept even pace with the fall of 
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silver, it would still be possible to send gold there for general 
investment and expect a profitable return. It is precisely because 
the depreciation has been with reference to the international 
exchange rather than with respect to the use of silver as money 
within the country, that the financial isolation of Mexico, with its 
train of one-sided and undergrown development, has come into 
being. The uncertainty of the exchange rates of the future is 
the one great barrier that shuts out the needed stream of capital 
from abroad. It makes investments, even in the lines where the 
income is in gold, nothing more or less than gambling proposi- 
tions. It means a great deal to a nation not to have its railroads, 
its industries, its banks, its trade, and its agriculture dependent 
for their success or failure on the skill of the proprietors in 
betting on silver futures, and there can be no doubt that stabiliza- 
tion of the exchange will inaugurate an era of swift and strong 
expansion, both on the part of existing enterprises, which at 
present stand on the footing furnished by the quagmire of silver 
speculation, and on the part of new enterprises, backed by the 
inflow of capital from abroad. The land is rich, it is young and 
undeveloped, its government is strong and liberal, there is a more 
progressive spirit abroad among the younger generation, so that 
development will be aided rather than hindered by the owners of 
the land. Nothing is lacking but reliable money before a mag- 
nificent structure of internal expansion will begin to rear itselt 
on the solid foundation that the past quarter century has laid. 
With the passing of centuries-old ways of employing money 
will come the gradual disuse of centuries-old ways of employing 
men. In a country where initial investments are perforce of 
niggardly proportions, direct manual labor must take the place 
of the indirect utilities of the outlay of capital. Men here are 
the draught animals, the beasts of burden, the machinery and 
fuel, even the implements of toil. Muscle is used in lieu of brain. 
The peon does not need to think in order to perform his task. 
He represents so much physical energy alone. The change of 
direction of the demand for labor, together with the increase of 
that demand, will have a strong tendency to set in motion a 
process of natural selection, and of growth by use as well, which 
will, with the lapse of time, bring the masses up to a higher 
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level of efficiency. Although the majority of the peons have 
become so degraded through centuries of hopelessness and lack 
of ambition, that they have no character left to serve as a fulcrum 
for the action of improving forces, yet the education which the 
Government is now giving the young, and the opportunities 
which a stable currency will bring, can be relied upon to ameliorate 
in the end their wretched lot and raise a part of them at least 
to a more human life; a consummation most earnestly to be 
hoped for, not only on humanitarian grounds, but because stability 
of the wonderful system of government that Diaz has forged 
out depends in the last resort upon the acquirement of intelligence 
and property by the underlying hordes of ignorant, empty-lived 
and easily imposed upon laborers. A government that exists 
simply for the sake of exercising police functions is not calculated 
to endure in a land where personal ambition is as likely to pit the 
strong man of the future against the established order of things 
as it is to make him subordinate himself to it. The common 
people, who constitute the thews of war, must have something 
at stake in the continuance or order and must have the intelligence 
to know what they have at stake, before Mexico can be entirely 
free from the danger of a repetition of stormy scenes, even though 
the organic strength which the government now has is likely to 
make disorder comparatively short-lived. 

In her currency Mexico uses so small a part of the silver 
production of the world that a change to a modified gold standard 
will not have a very profound effect on the market price of the 
white metal. It is no doubt largely owing to the fear that the 
mining industry, which is the right arm of her prosperity, would 
be seriously injured by the cessation of free coinage that the 
time of changing standards has been postponed so long. Within 
the last year, however, the fluctuations of exchange have become 
so violent that it is now generally recognized by all classes of 
intelligent men that the policy of delay cannot be further pursued 
with safety. An unforeseeable rise or fall in exchange of 20 
per cent. and more within the space of a few weeks is altogether 
too disturbing, not only to vested interests but to the current 
operations of trade as well, a thing which comes much more 
closely home to the classes having influence, and cuts more 
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directly, if not more deeply, at the pocketbooks of the people who 
live here, as distinguished from those who have merely sent 
their money into the country. The Government Commission, 
under the guidance of the able Minister of Finance, Limantour, 
has made a long and exhaustive study of the situation and of the 
means by which to come to a satisfactory solution of a problem 
which is doubly difficult because Mexico is par excellence the 
silver country of the whole world by right of her preéminence in 
silver production. The sentiment which naturally clings to the 
use of the white metal is yielding to reason and to the logic of 
disagreeable facts, and there can no longer be any doubt that the 
gold standard in one form or another is soon to be adopted with 
the approval of the entire country. 

By this one economic measure the whole course of the evolution 
of the Mexican nation since the beginning of the era of peace 
will be fundamentally altered, besides being immensely accelerated. 
The capitalistic age, properly so-called, the use of the stored 
energy of the investment-seeking money of two continents, the 
ceasing to toil bare-handed at tasks that require organization and 
machinery, will bring to Mexico a great increase in prosperity 
and an infinitely greater diffusion of the national income among 
those who work, whether with hand or with brain. It is the 
lack of active capital that bars the upward path of the toilers, 
and opens idle and degenerate roads to the wealthy. All that the 
country needs in order to secure that tremendous internal expan- 
sion which is the birth-right of the virgin lands of the Western 
continents is a monetary stability that will insure to every effort 
its proper reward and give to labor the fruits of its toil. 


Morrity W. GAINES. 
Mexico. 











NOTES. 


British Legislation in 1903. Forty-seven Acts of Parliament 
found their way on to the Statute Book as a result of the work of 
the session of Parliament which came to an end on the 14th of 
August. Of these acts, those of most interest to a wider public than 
that immediately affected are the Irish Land Act and the Education 
Act for London. Others of less interest, and yet not wholly local 
or particular in character, are the Sugar Convention Act, giving 
force to the recommendations of the Convention on Sugar Bounties, 
the Employment of Children Act, the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, the Act for the Defence of Poor Prisoners, and the 
Motor Car Act. As a result of the war in South Africa, acts were 
passed providing for a Naval Reserve Force and Naval Volunteers, 
in order to increase the efficiency of the navy in case of war; to 
reorganize the Patriotic Fund, and to legalize the South African 
Loan and War Contribution. The budget, or Finance Act, also 
presented two interesting features, the remission of the corn duty, 
imposed as a war tax during the war with South Africa, and the 
reduction of the income tax from one shilling and threepence to 
elevenpence in the pound. 

Among all these acts, the one which stands out as a permanent 
contribution to British statesmanship is the Irish Land Act. If the 
hopes centred on this act are realized, the Irish problem is a decisive 
step nearer solution, and in the future the political questions affecting 
Ireland may be dissociated from the unrest resulting from agrarian 
discontent. 

An Irish Land Act is by no means a novelty. Mr. Wyndham 
told the House of Commons when he introduced his bill on the 26th 
of March, that there were already 40 or 42 on the Statute Books, 
beginning with Mr. Gladstone’s famous act of 1881. These acts, 
however, fall into two classes—first those, headed by the act of 1881, 
fixing rents—determining the respective shares in the soil of land- 
lord and of tenant; and second, those providing for purchase, which 
up to the present have been partial and tentative. The new act 
belongs to the second category, but is intended to be general and as 
far as possible exhaustive. 

The first class of Irish Land Acts attempted the impossible, and 
have resulted in endless litigation and in the starving of the land. 
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Under the acts an Irish tenant may apply to have his rent fixed 
once in a term of fifteen years. There has been a second revision 
of many rents and these are known as second-term rents. Rents 
which have been judicially fixed only once are known as first-term 
rents. During the latter part of the term when a tenant is looking 
forward to revision, the temptation is to allow the holding to run 
down. Why should a man improve his land and bring out its full 
capabilities when his chief object is to get a reduction of his rent? 
In Ireland a landlord puts no capital into the land; all that he owns 
is the land itself. A tenant can easily make the intrinsic value of 
the land appear small in cases where, were the land his own, he 
could by a judicious expenditure vastly increase its productive power. 
The result of this partnership and this legal fixing of rents has been 
that agriculture—the staple industry, in most parts the only industry 
of Ireland—has languished, and the country has been deprived of 
much potential wealth. 

Another objection to the first series of Land Acts is the enormous 
expense which has been entailed on landlords and tenants by the 
legal proceedings necessary for the fixing of rents, and the friction 
induced between classes by the necessary position of antagonism into 
which they have been forced. To the country, also, the cost has 
been heavy. The taxpayers of Great Britain and Ireland have paid 
£140,000 a year for the expenses of the Land Commission, which 
administers the acts and £1,400,000 as the cost of the police—police 
occupied almost exclusively with illegalities born of agrarian unrest. 

The second class of Land Acts includes the Land Purchase Acts. 
These acts have authorized the state to lend its credit to enable 
tenants to become owners of their holdings. Before the passage of 
the Act of 1903, 80,000 tenants had purchased under these Acts, and 
73,000 had completed their purchases. Through these purchases the 
state has scarcely lost a penny. There have been but two irrecover- 
able debts, and these of inconsiderable amounts. In the first place 
the purchase money is secured on the value of the holdings, and 
secondly, what is more important as regards the prospect of success 
attending the new act, public opinion supports the punctual repay- 
ment of the purchase money and shows no sympathy towards the 
man who, having become the owner of his holding, fails through 
idleness or incompetence. The tenant having become the owner, has 
no further interest in starving the land, or depreciating its apparent 
value, but all his interest is in favor of improving it and getting the 
best and most permanent results from it. 
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The act of 1903 differs from previous Land Purchase Acts chiefly 
in its scope and comprehensiveness. It deals with estates as units, 
and not with fringes of land which the owners may elect to sell 
while withholding the best of their estates ; and while not containing 
any compulsory clause forcing landlords to sell, it offers a bonus 
on the purchase price which is expected to act as a strong inducement 
in bringing estates into the market. This bonus, which is termed the 
Land Purchase Fund Aid Fund, is in the aggregate not to exceed 
£12,000,000, and represents the contribution of the taxpayers of the 
British Isles to the solution of the Irish land question. Fears were 
expressed that the taxpayer might take alarm at so large a contribu- 
tion, and it was carefully explained by Mr. Wyndham that probably 
not more than one-fifteenth of the whole amount would be required 
in any one year. The bonus is to be distributed to the vendors in 
the proportion of 12 per cent. on the purchase money for the first 
five years of the operation of the Act. At the end of that time there 
will be a revision of the rate in order to adjust the balance of the 
Fund to the value of the estates still unsold. 

The value of the land of Ireland which may be sold under the 
Land Act is as yet a matter of conjecture. When Mr. Wyndham 
introduced the bill, he told the House of Commons that he had 
endeavored to form an estimate of the money size of the problem. 
To obtain this he had studied the statistics of the judicial rents fixed 
by the Land Commission; the statistics of the new Department of 
Agriculture; the statistics of the Commission of Valuation and 
Survey, and the statistics of the last census. Of these he considered 
the statistics of the last census the most reliable. “Now there are,” 
continued Mr. Wyndham, “490,301 holdings given in these returns ; 
but of that number more than half, more than 56 per cent., are 
valued at £10 or under, and more than two-thirds, more than 69 per 
cent., are valued at £15 or under. You may take these 490,000 at a 
sort of average of £10 and from them you must make three deduc- 
tions. You must deduct in the first place between 70,000 and 80,000 
tenants who have bought. You must deduct in the second place a 
number of small town plots, accommodation plots, and market 
gardens which are urban and not rural at all. You must deduct 
a great deal for large grass farms, which are what are called English- 
managed estates, and which in my opinion in all probability will 
never be sold, and farms which go beyond the limits of £3,000, 
which is outside the limit we are prepared to advance under this 
act, as it was under previous acts. If you make these deductions, 
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I think it is a safe estimate to say that the money-size of this 
problem is £4,000,000 worth of second term rents in any one year.” 
The aggregate value of all the saleable land which is likely to come 
under the operation of the Land Act, Mr. Wyndham places at 
£100,000,000 sterling. 

Under the previous Land Purchase Acts, the Government fur- 
nished the tenants with security, and the purchase was made through 
the medium of land stock. This plan has disadvantages. The 
medium is fluctuating in value, and a landlord is frequently unwilling 
to receive in return for his land securities which have not a fixed 
value, especially in cases where the land is heavily encumbered and 
there are mortgages and other charges to be paid off. Under the 
new act the advances are to be in money. The landlord is to receive 
cash for his estate. The money furnished by the Government for 
this purpose is to be known as the Irish Land Purchase Fund, and is 
to be raised by the creation of a new capital stock, called the “guar- 
anteed two and three-quarters per cent. stock,” repayable at par at 
the end of thirty years. The stock may be issued at such times and 
in such amounts as the treasury may direct. 

The tenants purchasing under the Land Act repay by means of 
purchase annuities calculated at £3 5s for every hundred pounds 
of the advance. Purchase annuities may be redeemed in whole or 
in part by the payment of the difference between the accumulated 
sinking fund and the sum sufficient to purchase the requisite amount 
of stock. Under the terms of the Act, it is expected that tenants 
will obtain their holdings at from 18 to 25 years purchase. Sale 
of estates under the Land Act is not to be compulsory, nor is there 
to be a judicial fixing of the purchase price, as rents have been 
fixed under the former acts. The bargain is to be made between 
the landlord and the tenants, and then presented for approval to 
the Land Commission. The act, however, prescribes a maximum 
and a minimum limit to this bargaining, and the stablishment of the 
“zones” within these limits was the feature of the bill which aroused 
the strongest opposition on the part of the Irish members. The 
Land Commission is authorized to sanction advances in the follow- 
ing cases, namely: 

“(a) In the case of the purchase of a holding subject to a judicial 
rent fixed or agreed to since the passing of the Act of 1896, if the 
purchase annuity created under this act payable in respect of the 
advance will be not less than 10 nor more than 30 per cent. below 
the existing rent; and 
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“(b) In the case of the purchase of a holding subject to a 
judicial rent fixed or agreed to before that date, if the said purchase 
annuity will not be less than 20 nor more than 40 per cent. below 
that rent.”’ 

The criticism of the Irish members, while not successful in getting 
rid of the “zones,” brought about the addition of a clause permitting 
bargains outside of their limits. This amending clause reads: 

“If the foregoing provisions are not complied with, the Land 
Commission may, subject to the limitations in the Land Purchase 
Acts, sanction the advance, if they are satisfied with the security, 
and if after giving all persons interested in the estate an opportunity 
of being heard, they consider the agreed price to be equitable, having 
regard to the interests of all such persons as aforesaid.” 

In adhering to the “zones,” Mr. Wyndham argued that very 
many estates were not the actual possession of their nominal owners, 
but were so heavily encumbered that the larger interest was held by 
others, who would not be represented in the proceedings. To protect 
their interests, and to prevent litigation which might invalidate title 
to the land, he fixed the minimum limits. The interests of mortgage 
holders are also further protected by a clause intended to prevent 
reckless selling on the part of impecunious landlords for the sake 
of the bonus. Where an estate is so encumbered that the vendor 
is not entitled to receive for his own use any part of the rents or 
profits of it, the bonus of 12 per cent. on the purchase price is to be 
added to the purchase money, and not to be paid to the vendor. 

To meet the criticism that the landlords would be driven out of 
Ireland, and the country deprived of the benefits accruing from the 
presence of resident gentry, the bill provides for the reselling of a 
portion of the estate to the vendor. The estate is to be purchased as 
a whole, but the owner is to be encouraged and assisted to buy 
back such a portion of his estate as is suitable for his own use and 
occupation. Where a parcel of an estate is resold to the vendor “an 
advance under the Land Purchase Acts may be made, not exceeding 
in any case one-third of the aggregate amount of the purchase money 
of the holdings and other parcels of land comprised in the estate, or 
twenty thousand pounds, whichever is the less.”” The owner, there- 
fore, by selling his estate and repurchasing a portion for himself 
is enabled to clear all encumbrances and mortgages and to start 
again under indebtedness only to the Land Commission. 

As the bill stood when it was introduced, there was a provision 
intended to coerce a minority of tenants into buying, if the majority 
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on an estate desired to do so. If three-fourths of the tenants desired 
to buy, and one-fourth or fewer refused, this minority was thence- 
forth to be deprived of the privilege of having their rents judicially 
fixed. Strong criticism was directed against this penalizing clause, 
and an amendment was accepted by which the Estates Commis- 
sioners “may, if having regard to the circumstances they think it 
expedient, order that the remaining tenants or any of them shail be 
deemed to have accepted the offers made to them, and the Land 
Purchase Acts shall apply accordingly.” 

A strong effort, not entirely without success, was made by the 
Irish members for favorable terms for the evicted tenants of the 
Land League—“the wounded soldiers of the land war.” In response 
to this appeal, a clause was added to the provision defining the 
persons to whom untenanted land may be sold. These persons were 
to include a tenant of a holding on the same estate, a son of such 
a tenant, and a tenant of a holding not exceeding an annual value 
of five pounds in the neighborhood of the estate. To these, the 
new clause added ‘‘a person who within twenty-five years before 
the passing of this act was the tenant of a holding to which the 
Land Acts apply, and who is not at the date of purchase the tenant 
or proprietor of that holding.” Another clause in the interests of 
the evicted tenants was introduced in the paragraph limiting advances 
to tenants to £500. This clause reads: “provided also this section 
shall not apply to the case of a former tenant, or a person nominated 
by the Land Commission as his personal representative, purchasing 
his former holding, or part thereof.”’ 

Mr. Wyndham was anxious that the Government should not part 
entirely with the land purchased under the Act; but that one-eighth 
of the annuity should remain as a perpetual rent charge. By means 
of this hold on the land, he proposed to prevent sub-letting, and the 
massing of small holdings again into large estates, as well as too 
heavy mortgaging of the land. There was, however, so strong an 
opposition to any provisions which would deprive the purchasers of 
the sense of full possession, that the clauses embodying these safe- 
guards were dropped. Until all advances have been repaid, the Land 
Commission is empowered to prevent letting or subletting, and the 
tenant must obtain the consent of the Land Commission before he 
can mortgage his holding for an amount greater than ten times the 
purchase annuity. After the advances are fully repaid, the land 
becomes the absolute property of the purchaser. 

The Land Act was not treated as a party measure. Though 
watched and criticised at every step by the Irish members, it was 
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heartily supported by them, and its passage coinciding with the happy 
reception accorded to the King and Queen on their visit to Ireland 
seemed a good augury for the future of this unhappy country.' 

The Education Bill for London, although passed by a large 
majority, was never regarded with any great favour even by its 
supporters in Parliament. It was a necessary complement of the 
Education legislation of 1902; for it would have been impossible 
to leave the School Board still in control in London, and the volun- 
tary denominational schools without the financial support from the 
rates which had been granted to similar schools throughout England. 
Sut the constitution of a new education authority in London was 
a difficult problem for a Conservative Government. The County 
Council has never been popular with the Conservatives and efforts 
have not been wanting to lessen its powers and cripple its activities ; 
and yet to the County Council the Government has been obliged to 
entrust the important duties which have hitherto been performed by 
the School Board, as well as the new duties which the recent educa- 
tion legislation has created in regard to secondary education. 

The Sugar Convention Act, which received the royal assent on 
the 11th of August, 1903, gives effect to the International Sugar 
Convention which was signed on the 5th of March, 1902. Great 
Britain then pledged herself to aid in the effort to abolish sugar 
bounties and, with this object in view, to close the British market 
to all bounty-fed sugar. The sugar-producing interests of the 
empire are not large. It is hoped that the abolition of sugar 
bounties may help to resuscitate the sugar industry of the British 
West Indies, whose bankrupt condition has long been an embarrass- 
ment to the Government. On the other hand, the very cheap sugar 
which Great Britain has so long enjoyed has called into existence 
immense confectionery and jam industries, which regard with grave 
concern any artificial rise in the price of their raw material. These 
industries also consider it a fault in the present act that, while 
bounty-fed sugar is prohibited, there is no provision for excluding 
confectionery or jam manufactured from such sugar. 


‘It was arranged in Wexford yesterday, says our Dublin correspondent, that 
Mr. William Browne, Killeen, who owns considerable landed property near that 
town, shall sell his estate to his tenants. The agreement was for twenty-three 
years purchase. The immediate reduction, the tenants who are mostly on first 
term rents will receive, will be 25 per cent., making a total abatement of 40 per 
cent. on the original rent. This is the first transaction under the new Land Act. 
—Manchester Guardian, September 12th, 1903. 
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It is, however, little likely that there would have been any strong 
opposition to the Sugar Bill had nor the country been startled by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals before the bill had passed through 
all its stages. Opposition to the Sugar Bill became a part of the 
movement against any retrograde steps in the direction of protection. 
In Parliament, members from free-trade constituencies feared to 
allow the bill to pass without protest or opposition lest they should 
be considered derelict to the interests of their constituents, and the 
speeches against the bill became polemics against protection. 

On second reading the bill passed by a vote of 224 to 144. It is 
unlikely that the members of the Opposition really desired the defeat 
of a bill, which the Government was in honour bound to pass to 
fulfill its obligations to the other signatory powers of the Conven- 
tion. The fight was renewed, however, on all the subsequent stages 
of the bill, although without any effect on the measure itself, which 
was sent up to the House of Lords without amendment. In the 
Upper House there were again excited debates, nominally on the 
bill, really on the whole question of protection and free trade, but 
the Government had as usual a safe majority in the House of Lords. 

The bill makes provision for the exclusion by orders in council 
of any sugar upon which any direct or indirect bounty has been paid 
in any foreign country, unless Parliament shall, in lieu of such 
exclusion, impose a special duty on such sugar. To prevent the 
importation of bounty-fed molasses or raw sugar, or to enforce pay- 
ment of any duty that Parliament may impose on sugar produced 
from such raw material, the refineries are made subject to the Com- 
missioners of Customs, who are given a right of entry on such 
premises. The Act also provides for the payment of the British 
share of the expenses of the Permanent Commission, which is to 
report upon the payment of sugar bounties. 

The Children’s Charter, as the Employment of Children Act has 
been called by some enthusiastic supporters, like the Irish Land Act, 
was not made a party measure. It received quite as hearty support 
from the Opposition as from the Government side of the House. 
The chief efforts of the Opposition were directed towards making 
more drastic the restrictions on the labor of children, and the bill 
was characterised by Opposition leaders as ‘only a step in the right 
direction”. and “a step in the direction of a much needed reform.” 

Mr. Akers Douglas, the Home Secretary, introduced the bill. It 
was the successor of a bill, introduced in the session of 1902, by Mr. 
Ritchie, which along with many other measures was crowded out for 
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lack of time. Both these bills were the outcome of the recommenda- 
tions of a committee which was appointed in January, Igo1, to 
enquire into the question of the employment of children during 
school age, and to report upon what alterations are desirable in the 
laws relating to child labor and in the administration of those laws. 
The chairman of the committee was Mr. Cunningham of the Home 
Office, and the committee at once instituted a very extensive enquiry, 
covering not only London and a selected number of the provincial 
cities and towns, but also agricultural districts. The witnesses, to 
the number of one hundred and twenty-eight, were carefully chosen 
on account of their knowledge of certain of the conditions to be inves- 
tigated, and an immense amount of evidence, embodying many 
specific cases of hardship, was collected and digested. The hours 
of work of boys and girls under fourteen were found in some cases 
to amount to sixty-three a week, in spite of the fact that these chil- 
dren were compelled to attend school. The child’s labour often began 
before 5 A. M., when he went his round as a “knocker up.” He then 
delivered milk or newspapers until nine o’clock called him to school. 
The dinner hour was devoted to errands, and afternoon session of 
school over, there were further deliveries of milk, newspapers or 
parcels. Particularly objectionable were the conditions of work for 
boys in barbers’ shops, where they were often employed until after 
midnight on Saturday and again during almost the whole of Sunday. 

These and many other occupations of children are untouched by 
the Factory Acts. The children’s code, so far as it is contained in 
the Education Acts, the Factory Acts, the Shop Hours Acts, and 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts, does not cover the 
employment of children out of school hours in home industries, 
domestic workshops, street trading, errand-going, or field work. 
The Shop Hours Act, limiting the hours of young persons to 
seventy-five a week, omits any reference to school children, and as a 
result the labour of school children has been largely substituted in 
the small shops for that of elder boys. The restrictions in the 
Factory Acts also, while preventing young children from working 
in the factories, and limiting the hours of children over eleven who 
are admitted, have increased the tendency to employ children in the 
unrestricted occupations. 

In their carefully reasoned report, the Committee gave it as their 
opinion that 300,000 children attending school were also employed 
in gainful pursuits. They did not recommend a total prohibition of 
the employment of school children, as in the case of very many there 
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was no reasonable ground for complaint; but only that the work 
should be so restricted as to prevent it from being carried to excess, 
and especially to guard against physical injury, and the deterioration 
in physical condition which has been the subject of much recent 
comment in regard to children attending board schools in the poorer 
districts. 

Beyond certain general conditions, the law is permissive, not com- 
pulsory. It is left to the local authorities to make by-laws, which 
must be confirmed by the Home Secretary, prescribing for all 
children, or for boys and girls separately, the age below which 
employment is illegal, the hours between which it is illegal, and the 
number of daily and weekly hours beyond which it is illegal, and 
prohibiting absolutely the employment of children in any specified 
occupation. The local authority may also make by-laws with respect 
to street trading by children, and grant licenses or badges to those 
engaged in it; but a license is in no case to be refused on the score 
of the poverty or the bad character of the applicant. No child 
under eleven is to be permitted to engage in street trading, and local 
authorities are admonished that it is well to prohibit to girls under 
sixteen any employment in streets or public places. The general 
restrictions also prohibit the employment of children between g P. M. 
and 6 A. M. (except under a special provision by the local authority) ; 
the employment of any child in any other occupation who is working 
half-time under the Factory Acts; the lifting, carrying, or moving, 
of anything so heavy as to be likely to cause injury to the child; 
and the employment of any child in any occupation likely to cause 
injury to life, limb, health, or education. 

Penalties are provided, in cases of contravention of the act, for 
the persons employing, whether the employer himself or an agent 
or workman of the employer, and for the parent or guardian who 
conduces to the commission of the offence, whether by wilful default 
or by habitually neglecting to exercise due care. In the case of 
an offence against by-laws regulating street trading, a child may be 
sent to an industrial school or given into the control of some fit 
person who is willing to undertake the charge. 

The bill to make provision for the defence of poor prisoners was 
introduced in the House of Commons by Mr. Bousfield, K.C. 
Although not a Government bill, it was favorably received by the 
Attorney General, passed its second reading without debate or divi- 
sion, and was referred to a select committee. Favorably reported 
by the committee, it passed its remaining stages without difficulty ; 
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it received the royal assent on the 14th of August, and comes into 
force on the 1st of January, 1904. 

The Act is very short, being comprised, title and preamble included, 
within forty lines. It provides that, where it appears that it is 
desirable that any poor prisoner should have legal aid in the prepara- 
tion and conduct of his defence, and that his means are insufficient 
to enable him to obtain such aid, the justices, on committing him 
for trial, or the judge of the court of assize, or the chairman of a 
court of quarter sessions, may certify that the prisoner ought to have 
legal aid and thereupon the prisoner shall be entitled to have solicitor 
and counsel assigned to him. The expenses of the defence, includ- 
ing the cost of a copy of the depositions, the fees of solicitor and 
counsel, and the expenses of any witnesses shall be allowed and paid 
in the same manner as the expenses of a prosecution in cases of 
indictment for felony. 

Counsel have long been assigned to defend undefended prisoners 
accused of murder or other serious crimes. But it has long been 
felt that it is of equal importance that prisoners should be defended 
in cases of misdemeanor, especially where an innocent person is 
accused for the first time. In Scotland, there has long been a 
system in working for the defence of poor prisoners. 

The movement for a similar system in England, which has cul- 
minated in the present Act, received special stimulus from the action 
of the barristers attending the Dorset quarter sessions. They deter- 
mined to try the experiment of defending every prisoner tried at the 
quarter sessions. They could not, of course, command the free 
services of solicitors to draw up the briefs, and had to be content 
with what in England are termed “dock briefs” direct from the 
prisoners. They drew up rules regulating the rotation of counsel 
in undertaking the work of unpaid defence. The system was put 
in force at the Easter sessions of 1902, and it is claimed that the 
acquittal of five prisoners who would otherwise have been convicted 
was due to the defending barristers. There was, however, much 
objection to this unprecedented action of the barristers on the part 
of other members of the bar throughout England. The bar is 
granted a monopoly of audience in all courts in which indictable 
offences are tried, and in many respects it has become something 
of the nature of a close corporation or trade union. The new 
practice caused alarm and the cry was raised “contrary to the 
practice of the bar.” Whether or not the Dorset barristers would 
have persisted in their experiment, it is impossible to say; but in 
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compliance with a recommendation of the Attorney General the 
question was put on one side, and attention was concentrated on Mr. 
Bousfield’s bill. From the beginning of 1904 all such voluntary 
action is superseded by the provisions of the Poor Prisoners Defence 
Act. 

The act to amend the law relating to the housing of the working 
classes which, like the Poor Prisoners Defence Act, received the 
royal assent on the last day of the session, is another useful step 
in the legislation aimed at the substitution of wholesome dwellings 
for insanitary rookeries. The chief objects of the act are to prolong 
the maximum term for the repayment of money borrowed by a 
local authority for the construction of workmen’s dwellings, and 
the substitution of the Local Government Board for the Home Office 
as the government department which shall have the oversight of 
the schemes of the local authorities relating to the housing of the 
working classes. The Local Government Board is much more 
closely in touch with the municipal councils than is the Home 
Office, and when the first of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts was passed in 1890, much surprise was felt that the powers 
and duties created by the act were withheld from the Local Govern- 
ment Board. By the Act of 1890, the maximum term for the repay- 
ment of loans was sixty years. This is extended under the present 
Act to eighty years. 

Under the Act of 1890, it rested with the local authority to make, 
or to fail to make, schemes for the improvement of insanitary 
property or the provision of workmen’s dwellings. Local authori- 
ties have, however, very frequently been extremely dilatory in 
drawing up such schemes. Either the personal interest of members 
of the council, or fear of burdening the rates, or simply the inertia 
of governing bodies, has often sufficed to prevent any action being 
taken. By an amendment in the present act, the Local Government 
Board may make an enquiry into the condition of any area, and if 
satisfied that a scheme for its improvement ought to have been 
made, they may order the local authority to make a scheme and to 
carry into execution the scheme so made. The interposition of the 
Local Government Board may be invoked by any twelve ratepayers 
of the district. 

The act also makes possible more speedy procedure in the case 
of property condemned as unfit for habitation. Under the previous 
acts notice had to be served on the owner of the property calling 
upon him to abate the nuisance, or to make the property habitable. 
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The local authority is now given the power of deciding that a dwell- 
ing house is not reasonably capable of being made fit for human 
habitation, or that it is in such a state that the occupation thereof 
should be immediately discontinued. Upon such a decision a 
closing order may be issued and the property immediately vacated. 

Although the Motor Car Act is legislation of a character little 
more statesmanlike than the by-laws of a municipality, it touches 
the comfort and prejudices of Englishmen all over the country, and 
it consequently aroused more interest and called forth more letters 
to the editors of the various newspapers than any of the more 
serious legislation of the session. It was introduced as a Government 
bill late in the session in the House of Lords, by Lord Balfour, and 
the debates in both the Upper and Lower House almost equalled 
in length and vigor the debates on the Irish Land Bill or the London 
Education Bill. A strong desire was shown, however, to reconcile 
the interest of motor car owners with the interests of other users of 
the public highways, and it is generally conceded that the result is 
an act at the same time moderate and workable and yet sufficiently 
drastic to ensure the safety of the general public. 

Much of the discussion turned upon the question of a speed limit. 
The bill as originally introduced provided only that “if any person 
drives a motor car on a public highway recklessly or negligently, 
or at a speed or in a manner which is dangerous to the public, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, including the 
nature, condition and use of the highway, and to the amount of traffic 
which actually is at the time or which might reasonably be expected 
to be on the highway, that person shall be guilty of an offence under 
this act. The pressure for a speed limit, however, was so great that 
a clause was added limiting the speed on any highway to twenty 
miles and within the limits of towns and cities under local by-laws to 
ten miles an hour. 

Registration of motor cars and the licensing of drivers are features 
in the act more novel and of more consequence than the limitation 
of speed. County councils and the councils of county boroughs are 
the authorities for the registration of motor cars and every car has 
to carry a registered number so fixed as to be easily decipherable. 
The granting of licenses is also within the province of county 
councils. 

In case of an accident caused by a motor car, the act makes it 
obligatory on the driver to stop and give his name and address and 
the name and address of the owner of the car as well as the registered 
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number of the car. A first offence under this section is punishable 
by a fine of ten pounds; a second by a fine of twenty pounds; a third 
may be punished by a term of imprisonment. 

Like the Poor Prisoners Defence Act, the Motor Car Act, which 
received the royal assent on the same day, comes into force on 


the 1st of January, 1904. 
A. G. PORRITT. 


Darwen, England. 


The Schedule of Subjects for the new Cambridge Curriculum 
in Economics and Associated Branches of Political Science is given 
by Professor Marshall in his pamphlet on the subject as follows: 


Part I. 


Subjects for an Essay. 1 paper. 

The existing British constitution. 1 paper. 

Recent Economic and General History. 2 papers. 
General Principles of Economics. 3 papers. 
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Part II. 


1. Subjects for an Essay. 1 paper. 

2. General Economics. 3 papers. 

3. Advanced Economics, mainly realistic. 2 papers. 

4. Advanced Economics, mainly analytic. 2 papers. 

5. Modern Political Theories. 1 paper. 

6. International Law with reference to existing political condi- 
tions. I paper. 

7. International Law with reference to existing economic condi- 
tions. I paper. 

8. Principles of Law as applied to economic questions. 2 papers. 

9. Special subject or subjects. 1 paper each. 

I. In Part I every candidate shall take all the papers. 

II. In Part II every candidate shall take the essay and the three 
papers on General Economics, and not less than two nor more than 
five of the remaining papers. 

III. In Part II no candidate shall take one of the two papers 
allotted to each of the subjects 3, 4, 8, unless he also takes the other 
paper. 

IV. The lists published by the Board shall include French and 
German books; and the examination shall include a considerable 
number of questions which assume a knowledge of those languages 
on the part of the candidates. 
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V. No candidate shall be allowed credit for work in any paper 
which does not satisfy the examiners. 

VI. No candidate shall be refused a place in the First Class or 
in either division of the Second Class of Part II, on the ground that 
he has taken up only six papers. 

VII. The examiners shall have regard to the style and method 
of the candidate’s answers, and shall give credit for excellence in 
these respects. 


The influence of falling exchange upon the return received 
for national products is carefully studied in an argument sub- 
mitted to the Monetary Commission of the Republic of Mexico, 
April 18, 1903, by Messrs. Charles A. Conant, Jeremiah W. Jenks 
and Edward Brush, and originally printed in the Bankers’ Magazine 
for May, 1903. The statistics do not furnish sufficient material 
for an absolutely conclusive judgment as to the effects in question, 
but the United States Commissioners have endeavored, by ascertain- 
ing the gold value of the principal articles exported in 1892 and in 
1902, to find what quantity of its home products were given by 
Mexico in return for a given quantity of imports, and the figures 
justify the final conclusion in which the authors say: 

“Observation from a variety of points of view, therefore, of the 
problem of Mexican foreign trade, seems to justify the conclusion 
that Mexico has in recent years given up a growing proportion of the 
products of her own labor and intellectual efficiency in return for 
foreign products. If this is due even in part to the monetary system, 
it is an evil of the most serious character, because it involves a pro- 
gressive impoverishment of the economic resources of the country 
and the needless enrichment of those with whom Mexico trades. On 
the one hand, fewer foreign products in many cases are received in 
Mexico for the same amount of gold as in former years, representing 
a greatly increased expenditure of the resources of the Mexican 
people; while, on the other hand, Mexican products are being given 
up in increasing quantities for the same gold return, at the cost of a 
burden steadily growing heavier upon the productive power of Mexi- 
can capital and labor.” 


The Law Relating to Labor Disputes is likely to be sub- 
jected to a new judicial examination in the suits begun by Messrs. 
D. E. Loewe & Company of Danbury, Conn., against the United 
Hatters of North America and the American Federation of Labor, 
in order to obtain damages for a boycott declared against the hats 
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manufactured in their establishment. One interesting feature of 
these actions is the fact that they are brought under the Sherman 
anti-trust act of July 2, 1890. This act has in many other decisions 
been held to be applicable to strikes as well as to combinations of 
capital; but the question involved in these suits involves its applic- 
ability to boycotts as well. That act makes no provision, however, 
with regard to equitable actions by the parties injured to prevent 
the carrying out of the kind of a combination involved, and for that 
reason the plaintiffs have, in addition to the suit brought before the 
United States Circuit Court, demanding treble damages, petitioned 
the Superior Court of Connecticut for an injunction restraining the 
defendants from carrying on the boycott, and have asked for $100,- 
ooo damages. The property of the individual members of the labor 
organizations has been attached, and also, as in the case of the 
Waterbury suit of last spring, the personal property of their prin- 
cipal officers. It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
injunction secured by the Connecticut Railway & Lighting Co., and 
noticed at length in the YALE Review for May, 1903, has not been 
contested by the Amalgamated Association of Street Railroad 
Employees. The strike having, in the meantime, been declared off, 
no decision has been rendered by the court on the merits of the case. 


The illiteracy of the voting population in the United 
States is clearly set forth in a paper prepared by Mr. G. S. Dicker- 
man of New Haven. This study was made for the Southern Educa- 
tion Board, under the direction of Professor Dabney of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and published as a part of the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education of the United States. 

Among other things, Mr. Dickerman has endeavored to estimate 
from the figures of the earlier censuses of the United States, from 
1840 to 1860, the illiteracy of the voting population in order to com- 
pare it with the figures yielded by the later censuses. His figures 
seem to indicate that, in spite of the improvement in the education 
of the white voting population during the past thirty years, the 
illiteracy in 1870 being given as 9 per cent., in 1900 as 6 °/,, per cent., 
the latter figure is not yet as low as the figure for 1840, which was 
6*/,) per cent. The same is true of the illiteracy of the negro males 
of voting age in 1900 as compared with 1850, in spite of the enor- 
mous improvements since 1870. The illiterate of that year numbered 
83 °/,9 per cent. of the negro males of voting age, and 47 */,) per 


cent. in 1900, but in 1850 were estimated to be 39 °/,, per cent. 
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The investigation of municipal conditions is the subject 
which the Verein fur Socialpolitik is to take up in the immediate 
future. A special committee on which the Mayors of two German 
cities are represented, besides such well-known economists as Profes- 
sor Schmoller, Professor Fuchs, and Professor Bucher, has charge 
of the details of the work. The field is so vast, however, that the 
committee has decided to divide it, and for the present to make 
investigations only regarding the legal and social foundations as 
well as the constitutional and administrative organization of the 
German cities. This investigation will extend not only through 
Germany, but also through Austria, and an elaborate outline of the 
questions to be studied has been prepared. The relations of the 
state to the municipality, the relative desirability of local self-govern- 
ment and state tutelage, the organization of the city government, 
the advantages of a limited suffrage, and many other important 
questions will be subjected to a careful examination. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Tariff Problem. By W. J. Ashley. London, C. S. King & 

Son, 1903—pp. V1, 210. 

A tariff problem in England seemed to be the one thing left to 
destroy the peace of mind of the economist struggling for some 
universally accepted conviction. Among the many divergent views 
on many questions the one positive agreement seemed to be, among 
theoretical protectionists as well as free-traders, that for England at 
least the tariff question had been permanently solved. The discus- 
sion of so new and vital a problem by an economist so well known 
in this country and one whose views were formed here, is of special 
interest. 

Professor Ashley begins with two historical chapters on the 
principle of state control in general and the original causes for the 
policy of free imports. The subject-matter is familiar enough, but 
the author’s treatment is a welcome sign that the modern economic 
history of England will be rewritten by English writers on the 
basis of the real, rather than fanciful, forces determining it. The 
introduction of the free-trade policy has often been praised as the 
“work of philosophers in their closets,’ a phrase which aptly 
describes the histories of the movement, but is a grotesque inter- 
pretation of the movement itself. The historical introduction is also 
significant for another reason. It is a striking fact that the leading 
economic historians, Ashley, Cunningham and Hewins, are support- 
ers of the Chamberlain policy, while the great majority of the econ- 
omists are against it. Such a division seems likely to precipitate 
another war of words over the use of the historical method after 
a welcome era of peace. The present book, for instance, has been 
attacked by the wittiest, and one of the most able, of the other 
school, who dismisses the historical chapters with the remark that 
they are irrelevant to the discussion of a present problem. Professor 
Ashley, as his book shows, is quite able to protect himself against 
the witticisms of his critics, and if his shafts fail to penetrate, it 
will not be because of any bluntness on their part. But the state- 
ment that a-discussion of the past policy of a nation is irrelevant 
to the determination of present policy is somewhat startling in these 
days. The free-trader is certainly willing on his part to assert that 
corn laws are undesirable now because they were undesirable under 
different conditions sixty years ago. It is not necessary to discuss 
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the historical method here, but it may be suggested that the study of 
history, which deals with facts, makes the student more appreciative 
of present facts as well as of past events. Professor Ashley, for 
instance, makes much of the practice of “dumping” in foreign 
markets. It may seem easy to show deductively that such a policy 
cannot continue as a serious factor in competition, but the same line 
of reasoning would seem to prove that it cannot happen at all. And 
yet it does happen. To prove that this method of business does not 
endanger the permanent welfare of an importing country is one 
thing. To wave it aside as unimportant is to neglect conditions 
which are not only patent but which, in view of the present situation 
in this country, promise to become more prominent in the immediate 
future. 

Two chapters are devoted to an analysis of the present situation 
and outlook in which the relative decay of staple English exports 
is displayed in the darkest colors. The problem in the author’s 
mind is that of England’s ability to produce the means of payment 
for her necessary imports. It is not sufficient to repeat that a 
country cannot import without exporting. The question is, first, 
whether this particular country will have purchasing power to keep 
up its purchases of food, and second, by what means will payment 
be made. The second question brings out the fact, according to 
the author, that the increasing exports of England are those of coal, 
which means the exhaustion of natural resources, and of commodi- 
ties which are the products of the cheaper forms of urban labor. 
How far a completer statement of the facts would reveal a serious 
tendency in this direction cannot be determined here, but the author 
does well to point out that the kind of industry which the future 
will bring forth is as important as its amount. Unquestionably the 
easy theory that, if one industry decays, another must take its place 
(a theory which is still very common) is based on an assumption as 
to the mobility of labor and capital which forgets that the process 
of transition may involve such long distress as to permanently affect 
the standard of life. On the other hand, Mr. Ashley goes too far 
in the other direction. The theory of “comparative advantage” in 
international trade may be a very true explanation of the facts of 
commerce, even if it has remained an “esoteric doctrine,” and it 
was never meant to be an argument for such extreme specialization 
as Mr. Ashley implies. Despite certain “scare” features, however, 
the treatment leaves a strong impression that the impending 
changes in English industry involve dangers that cannot be disposed 
of by the optimistic hope that things will “adjust themselves.” 
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What, then, of the remedies? Two are given, a minor one of 
“national defence,’ a more important one of “imperial independ- 
ence and interdependence.” The former is urged in view of the 
problem of “unfair” competition under the dumping policy. It 
consists of nothing less than giving discretionary power to the 
executive to impose duties of 50 or 75 per cent. on particular 
imports,—or even to prohibit them altogether. These are to be 
temporary and directed against “unfair” competition only, since 
a permanent and moderate general tariff would not serve the pur- 
pose. The proposal is certainly startling, and many of those who 
sympathize with the second part of the proposed policy will be 
amazed by the first. To discuss it would involve the restatement 
of the whole protectionist position. But it may be suggested that 
the alternate imposition and removal of such extreme duties would 
be a somewhat terrifying practice even to the protected manufac- 
turer. One does not need to share Adam Smith’s prejudice to think 
that the statesmen who are to exercise such power would have to 
be not only much less “insidious” but far more “crafty” than they 
commonly are; and though there is little use for the “ready wit- 
ticisms,” which the author anticipates, his confidence in the scientific 
expert who is to aid the statesman certainly seems too optimistic 
for the gravity of the proposal. 

The second line of policy has from the insular point of view two 
reasons, first the need of expanding markets for exports, where 
preferential treatment will help to maintain the staple industries of 
England, and secondly the need of sources of food supplies and 
raw material within the empire. From the colonial point of view 
the advantage will be discrimination in their favor and the encour- 
agement of agriculture. It is further suggested that the colonies 
will thus “avoid the evils of over-hasty industrialism.” There is 
strong reason to think that this might be a real gain, but as a 
matter of political fact one great obstacle to the carrying through 
of the Chamberlain policy lies in the unwillingness of the colonies 
to avoid those very “evils.” 

The question of the incidence of corn duties naturally arises in 
connection with the proposal for colonial preference, and Professor 
Ashley does not hesitate to agree with Mr. Chamberlain that the 
cry of “dear loaf” is unwarranted. He gives an array both of 
facts and theoretical authority which is sufficient to show not that 
“the foreigner pays the tax,” but that a tax of 2 shillings a quarter 
would probably not greatly affect the price of the 4 Ib. loaf, which 
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is the case in point. The illustration from German imports of rye 
seems hardly parallel, since the imports there are only Io per cent. 
of the home production. 

Questions of technical economic theory are, however, of minor 
importance in determining one’s attitude toward so far-reaching a 
policy as the new imperialism. Even if an appeal in favor of prefer- 
ential tariffs has to be made to the pocket of the insular producer, 
the problem is not one of immediate economic welfare, but of 
imperial unity. The views that are entertained regarding the future 
of the British Empire are varied. Among Englishmen some think 
its maintenance unimportant; others believe in the empire, but think 
it secure without a tightening of economic relations; while the new 
school believe it in great danger and only to be saved by heroic 
measures. Among other peoples the view is by no means uncommon 
that it is already too late to stop the progress of an economic inde- 
pendence of the different sections that will sever the political bonds 
in the end. Those who hold that the political bond is in no way 
dependent on the economic are likely to have a rude awakening. A 
British imperialist might draw a valuable lesson from this country. 
The political unity of the United States was settled in theory by 
the Civil War, but it has been settled in fact by the growing eco- 
nomic interdependence of the last forty years. Sectionalism played 
an important part in our earlier politics and was based on economic 
grounds. The supreme case was, of course, the secession of the 
Cotton States, which found both their chief customer and their most 
important source of manufactured goods in England. Had the eco- 
nomic tie with the North been stronger, it is not impossible that 
the breaking of the political tie might have seemed less easy. The 
position of Canada on our northern border may give us in time a 
reverse case. 

The question of economic independence is also not new, but 
assumes a new phase in relation to the Empire. Opponents of 
early free trade doctrines, such as Malthus, shrewdly pointed out the 
very dangers of a complete dependence on industrial exports which 
are now causing alarm, and argued for an artificial maintenance of 
a balance between agriculture and commerce. In recent German 
discussions, England has been held up as a warning example of 
the fate of a purely industrial state and as an argument in favor 
of controlling the “natural” course of events which is chiefly deter- 
mined by the immediate profits of capital. No one would now assert 
that England could ever have stopped in her industrial course and 
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maintained an insular independence with advantage, but in the mean- 
time the expansion of the colonies has presented a new and striking 
possibility. It is urged that by substituting the empire for the 










nation an imperial independence may be established and that an 
imperial interdependence, at least, is essential to the maintenance of \ 
an united English race. 

Is it all worth while? That question is not one of reasoning or 4 
of economics, but of sentiment. As Professor Ashley says, it is | 





a question of one’s general attitude toward life. “And I can under- 
stand the state of mind of those who would have England con- | 
tentedly live on its memories and its sceneries, and become the 
Switzerland or Holland of the twentieth century. But I, for my 
part, am loath to see the English people surrender their share in 
guiding the destinies of the world. . . We have something in our 
traditions, our institutions, our conceptions of duty, which should be 
valuable elements in the world politics of the future.” One to whom 
such sentiments make no appeal will probably not find a sufficient 
argument to his pocket in the pages of this book. To one who is 
in sympathy with such a view, Professor Ashley’s forcible discussion i 
will furnish valuable economic support to a policy which must rest 


primarily on political grounds. 4 
H. C. E. 
























Reciprocity. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Chicago, and H. Parker Willis, 
Ph.D., Professor of Economics and Political Science in Wash- 
ington and Lee University. New York: The Baker & Taylor 


Co., 1903. 

This book is a distinct contribution to literature on the subject 
of the tariff and trade. It treats in 575 pages the whole subject of 
reciprocity, as it has been tried by the United States, mainly in its 
relation to sugar. As a very sane, clear, and comprehensive treat- i 
ment of this involved subject the book is admirable, and the authors i 
are to be congratulated upon its excellence. ¥ 


















The treaties with Canada and with Hawaii are considered as \ 
more or less incidental to the authors’ discussion of reciprocity, " 
which properly begins with the McKinley Act of 1890. Allowance 
must be made for this fact, yet both treaties are handled in too i 
general a way to be altogether satisfactory. There results from this “a 





a vagueness in the mind of the reader if he does not happen to be 
familiar with the subject beforehand. In the Canadian treaty, only 
a page and a half is given to the reciprocal exchange of commodities, 
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yet this is the most important part of the treaty. It is a matter of 
regret that the author of the chapter did not devote more attention 
to this point. His conclusions as to the reasons for abrogating the 
treaty are somewhat open to question. The treaty, he says, was 
abrogated for two reasons: Political hostility to Canada as a result 
of our Civil War; and because of the opposition of certain interests 
that were forced to reduce prices to the consumer as a result of the 
treaty. The debates in Congress, of which, in this case, the author has 
not made adequate use, will show, I think, that the treaty was abro- 
gated mainly in order that the Government might more easily raise 
revenue after the Civil War. (See Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 
1864-5, p. 228-234.) The author calls attention to this fact, but he 
does not give to it the importance which it deserves. The incident 
mentioned on page 55 has no weight whatever. Treaties, by Senate 
usage, are generally referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The author’s reference for authority gives no figures, so 
that we cannot determine upon what the second statement is based, 
and there is some doubt as to how far it may be accepted. A list 
of prices for the chief articles mentioned in the free list of the 
treaty can be found in Senator Aldrich’s Wholesale Prices, Wages 
and Transportation, and this list shows that, with the exception of the 
panic year of 1858, the prices of anthracite coal, pine boards, turpen- 
tine, tobacco, corn, wool, wheat and barley were no lower, at least 
during the treaty, than before, and in most cases they were much 
higher. 

Passing to the Hawaiian treaty, the author starts with a concise 
statement of its conditions, for he has the subject well in hand. 
Because of its limited amount, he says, sugar and rice coming from 
Hawaii could not hope to reduce the price in the United States, and 
there would be, besides, an annual loss of revenue to the American 
Government. 

Under these conditions, in exchange for our free market, he con- 
tinues, we were to get either a market for our manufactures, or 
some desirable political advantage. The reader is disappointed, 
however, when, having indicated that there was no equivalent market 
for our manufactures, the author turns aside to show by inference 
that the treaty was brought about, not by urgency of political con- 
siderations at Washington, but by the pressure brought to bear on 
Congress by the thirty or forty American sugar growers in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The weakness of this position is admitted 
[p. 82], and it would seem that had the author’s task been to show 
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what the strategic and political considerations were which gave rise 
to the treaty, and which kept it in force, the result would have been 
more satisfactory. 

The chapters which follow are very ably handled, and leave little 
to be desired for completeness. This is especially true of the chap- 
ter on “Reciprocity and the Tariff Controversy in the United 
States, from 1880 to 1890.” The problem of reciprocity, as the 
author puts it, has been, whether, in order to secure a market for 
the manufactures of our own country in countries that furnish only 
natural products, we should so far sacrifice the interests of our 
farmers, cattle men, and lumber men, as to admit wool, sugar, 
hides, lumber, and like raw materials free of duty. There has thus 
always stood in the way of reciprocity the impossibility of finding 
commodities of exchange value which, when admitted free, will 
not compete with like commodities produced in our own country. 
There was but one commodity available for the purpose. This was 
sugar. In the chapter on “Reciprocity and the Sugar Situation” 
the author shows how, by admitting sugar free to our markets, and 
by granting at the same time a bounty on home grown sugar, the 
McKinley Act looked both ways. This is what he calls “the fatal 
misstep in the McKinley Act,” because by its operation we were 
finally cut off altogether from the use of sugar as a basis for 
reciprocity negotiation. The historical elaboration of this idea 
occupies most of the remainder of the book. 

Some consideration of the European bounty system is absolutely 
necessary to give a proper perspective to the results arising from 
the free admission of sugar into the markets of the United States 
by the McKinley Act; but the complex discussion introduced here 
by the author interferes seriously with the continuity of his thought, 
so well on its way at the close of the preceding chapter. Inasmuch 
as the book is mainly occupied with considering the relation of 
sugar to reciprocity, this necessary though somewhat tedious his- 
tory of the evolution of the bounty system might very properly have 
been used to give historical setting to the subject as an introductory 
chapter. For what this portion would have lost in emphasis by the 
change, the whole work would have gained in compactness and 
proportion. 

The handling of the history, and the effect of the operation of the 
McKinley Act of 1890, and of the Dingley Act of 1897, in the 
treaties that were negotiated under their provisions, is done in a 
very masterly manner. The author is particularly happy in his 
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analysis of the political influences brought to bear on the passage of 
these acts. For his demonstration of the results of these treaties 
he depends on graphic representations of exports and imports, but 
he very properly indicates (p. 216) that the total imports and exports 
are a reliable index of the actual effects of reciprocity only where, 
as in the Canadian treaty, the greater part of the exports and imports 
are included in the reciprocity agreement. He therefore discusses 
in the text more at length the trade in specific commodities. 

The last chapter in the book is a summing up of the author’s con- 
clusions, and for the general reader this chapter is the most interest- 
ing. In estimating the results from our experiments in reciprocity, 
the author concludes that reciprocity at its best does not differ 
materially from tariff revision, in its relation to the producer or to 
the consumer. Reciprocity itself has proven a failure. “Nothing” 
he says, “is to be expected in a general far-reaching way from the 
policy.” The conclusion is, I think, justified by the proofs which 
he has brought to bear in preceding chapters. 

One of the best features of this work is the bibliography. This 
consists of about four hundred books, government documents, and 
periodicals on the subject of reciprocity. It is based on the bibliog- 
raphy prepared in the Library of Congress by Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, 
in 1902. Messrs. Laughlin and Willis have revised this Congres- 
sional list, and have added about sixty new titles to it. Their con- 
tribution has been mainly to the subject of the Hawaiian treaty, and 
on the subject of the unratified treaties from which the seal of secrecy 
was removed in January, 1902. This list, however, is still incom- 
plete in the matter of references to the debates in Congress, and to 
certain government documents. The appendix gives the text of 
all reciprocity treaties that have been in force, that are now in opera- 
tion, and those which are unratified and awaiting the action of the 
Senate. The list is complete with a single important exception. 
The text of the treaty with France, May 3oth, 1898, is omitted. Its 
omission is an unfortunate inadvertence because the treaty is dis- 
cussed and a diagram of trade for France given in the body of the 
book. Everything from page 472 to 523, that is, the text of treaties, 
tables of trade, and sections of the tariff acts, may be found in a 
monograph “Reciprocity Treaties and Agreements between the 
United States and Foreign Countries since 1850” reprinted from 
The Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance for November, 
1901. This monograph is not mentioned in the bibliography as it 
should have been, nor does the reference on page 44 properly indi- 
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cate whence the text of the treaties and tables have been derived. 
This oversight is the more open to criticism because the argument 
for the failure of reciprocity is based on these statistics. 

Here and there the proof-reader has nodded. On page 99, “re- 
garded without envy” presumably should be ‘regarded not without 
envy.” “Had too long been hampered,” p. 176, should read 
pampered. President Cleveland was defeated in 1888 instead of 
in 1887, as on page 177. On page 273 “The campaign test” means 
doubtless ‘campaign chest, and “imports from France,” p. 323, 
should read exports to France. 

The book is an extremely timely one, and brings into one volume 


material hitherto difficult of access. 
CHALFANT ROBINSON. 


Pure Sociology, a Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Develop- 
ment of Society. By Lester F. Ward. New York: Macmillan, 
1903—8vo, pp. xii + 607. 

This book, especially if it be taken together with its companion- 
volume on applied sociology, announced in the introduction, con- 
stitutes one of the most considerable single publications yet made 
in sociology by an American. Indeed, since Spencer, few sociolo- 
gists have set themselves so ambitious a task. For many years, 
Mr. Ward has been interested in this field, and now he has con- 
structed his system of sociology, a system which, he himself remarks, 
rests upon the results of protracted former labors without being in 
any sense a mere résumé or reiteration of positions previously taken. 

A serious production like this demands of itself careful weighing 
and reflection. And this is the more cheerfully accorded when such 
work has about it an attitude and manner which inspire scientific 
respect. In the book before us there is enough of settled conviction 
and personality, but there is also an open-minded catholicity, a 
generous appreciation of others’ work, and a poise that mark the 
candid and experienced reasoner. Work done in this spirit cannot 
but add to the quantity and quality of knowledge, however much 
some of its results may be open to criticism. 

By “pure sociology,” the author understands, as his sub-title 
indicates, the treatment of that in societal evolution which is spon- 
taneous and genetic; because, however, the so-called “‘telic’” or 
purposeful activity of man and society is in itself genetic, some 
attention is here given to it also, culminating in the suggestive chapter 
on “Socialization of Achievement,’ with which the volume ends. 
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In the definition of his field, it must be likewise noted that the author 
proposes to restrict the domain of sociology to the period of time 
subsequent to “prehistoric.” What goes before he assigns to 
anthropology ; of ethnography we hear but little. In fact—and here 
we touch upon the criterion by which the work as a whole must 
stand or fall—the trend of the treatment is overwhelmingly biologi- 
cal. A glance at the table of contents reveals this fact already to 
the prospective reader. 

Not that there is any objection to biology, nor to the other sciences 
upon which Mr. Ward, in his wide information, draws to good effect ; 
nor is this a time, in a young and undeveloped science, for squabbles 
over terminology. No doubt in the past biology and psychology 
have been used quite unscientifically in the explanation, through 
over-worked and uncritical reasoning by analogy, of societal phe- 
nomena; but Ratzenhofer has set that matter at rest, and the author 
before us is too accurate a scientist to be taken in by such alluring 
but empty methods. After all, however, the biological reasoning 
seems to one to belong rather to somatic anthropology or anthropo- 
geny than to sociology, or the science of society. It is true that 
many group-phenomena need for their understanding the biological 
prolegomena, and that a sociologist should be something of a 
biologist, as Ward says; but it does not seem reasonable that the 
“Biologic Origin of the Subjective Faculties’’ and much that we 
find under “The Phylogenetic Forces,” for example, should come 
under sociology, unless that term is taken so widely as to include 
many sciences and sub-sciences, and so, as a composite, challenge 
the old criticism of being no independent science at all. In other 
words, much of the present volume, interesting and valuable as it 
is, and opportunely as it might have been introduced into an “‘intro- 
duction to sociology,” is not, one conceives, “pure sociology,” in 
any reasonable use of that term. 

Again, if we are looking for factors in the “spontaneous develop- 
ment of society,” it appears that a tendency to reason so largely 
biologically favors the non-discovery or exclusion of factors which 
are quite as much genetic as “telic’” and yet only indirectly and 
remotely biological; for example, the mos mentioned by the author, 
which rises, changes and dies away as it were unaffected by the 
will of man or society. It seems scarcely warrantable to reserve 
for “Applied Sociology” whatever involves activities higher than 
those of the lower animals. This, however, admittedly, is largely a 
matter of opinion and preference, for here we are upon ground 
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which may be allotted to one field or another largely according 
to the point of view of the systematist. The reviewer can arrive 
at the contents of this announced second volume on Applied Sociol- 
ogy only by a process of exclusion based on the first; so that 
many present criticisms may have to be altered when the whole 
lies before us. In the second volume it is hoped that Mr. Ward 
will show himself as able in drawing from the fields of anthropology 
and ethnography as from those of biology and psychology. 

From what has been said it is perceived that this volume is one 
of worth. No one can read it without profit. Particularly enlight- 
ening, among other ideas, are those on “struggle for structure” 
(p. 184), the evolution of the intellect (100 ff.), “social synergy” 
(171 ff.), and the “gynzcocentric theory” (296 ff.). Perhaps the 
author has not proved that the intellect is a product of orderly 
evolution, but if he has not, someone sometime will; and it cannot 
but clarify the thought to read (p. 123) that to regard consciousness 
as something that differs from all other things “practically amounts 
to a recognition of discontinuity, and seems to me virtually to give 
away the whole evolutionary or monistic hypothesis.” A step has 
certainly been taken in the application of evolutionary method to the 
social sciences. 

The picking of smaller flaws is less agreeable to the reader than 
useful to the author; but a few may be mentioned. In general the 
economist is weak in this work ; and the treatment of language (200), 
exogamy (201 ff.), property (273), the couvade (344), and morals 
and religion (421) is not satisfactory, as compared with the more 
purely biological subjects. The author is not so much at home here. 
How would cases of prescribed incest fit into his views on exogamy ? 
The location of social forces (in the body) seems fantastic (261), 
as is the sudden conception of paternity (341). The term “mar- 
riage’ is loosely used. It is scarcely believable that cosmogonies 
were invented by the priests. ‘Attractive legislation’ should be 
proposed as a distant and vague possibility. Several slips are found: 
the Greeks of Homer’s time did make cheese (Iliad, xi, 639 ; Odyssey, 
X, 234; xx, 69; also ix, 222, 246; xvii, 225) (p. 519), and the 
air-pump is credited both to Torricelli (535) and to Hooke and 
Guericke (522). There is a profusion of odd terms, some of 
which seem unnecessary, ¢. g., neuristic (12), paradoxers (47), 
misoneism (252), philozoism (429), anthropoteleology (465), etc. 
It is very true that current terms have acquired, alas! a teleological 
stamp, and so, if we would avoid confounding productive science 
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and “sterile metaphysics,” we need a new set, or a new under- 
standing of the old (112). But such reckless improvisation of 
terms as here exhibited can only do harm. 

It is pleasing to hear it openly stated that sociologists must cease 
to be worried over the attacks of philologists upon their necessary 
etymological hybrids (274), especially when such a word as “mineral- 
ogy” easily passes current. 

Whatever else may be said of the book, it is clear and it is interest- 
ing; the authors’ explanations stick in the memory because they are 
lucid and skilfully put. The work is also up to date, and voluminous 
in the secondary literature drawn upon. That wonderful little volume 
of Ratzenhofer has given Mr. Ward much; and it is pleasant to 
see Lippert recognized, if not to any great or adequate extent. The 
typography, barring several blurred pages, is correct and pleasing, 
though the bookmaking could be bettered. A full index is appended. 
In his conclusion the author returns to two favorite topics, too often 
ignored: the youth of the science, with consequent misunderstand- 
ing of it (569); and the need of a large open-mindedness as set 
forth in ch. II, on the “Establishment of the Science.” It might 
be added that it would be well for the science if “systems’’ were 
held back awhile pending further investigation; if younger men 
would do a little unpleasant hackwork while awaiting the ripeness 
exemplified by the founder of the science and by other careful and 
candid scholars, and not rush into print with “systems’’ largely 
a priort and sure to wreck upon already known facts or upon facts 
yet to be discovered. Such performances bring discredit upon socio- 
logy of a far more grave and weighty nature than that which takes 
its origin in popular ridicule or indifference, namely, that of the 
representatives of the carefully elaborated nature sciences. Only 
when the way has been laboriously prepared and the time is ripe, 
may the Darwin of a new science be expected; and the book of the 
faith, unpretentious, simple, unmetaphysical, and “laden heavier 


with the facts of observation” (542). 
A. G. K. 


The House of Seleucus. By Edwyn Robert Bevan, M.A. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1902—2 vols., 8°, with plates and maps, xt + 


330, Vili + 333 PP- 

With India and Egypt under English sway, and Russia vying with 
England for supremacy in Afghanistan and Persia, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, those richest 
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prizes in the ancient conflicts of northern and southern peoples, shall 
come again under “Western” influence. Again, for the Greek civil- 
ization which Alexander and his successors firmly rooted in these 
lands, “was identical in germ with our own, and the English who 
to-day are the chief representatives of that civilization in its contact 
with the East may look upon the Seleucid kings as their forerunners.” 
It is well therefore that English eyes, under the guidance of English 
scholarship, should be turned upon these lands especially. 

Since Droysen’s monumental Geschichte des Hellenismus, and the 
last chapters of Bishop Thirlwall’s History of Greece, renewed and 
increased interest in the general subject of Greco-Macedonian rule 
in the East has been felt by scholars, and has found expression in 
Niese’s Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten seit 
der Schlacht bei Chaeroneta,—the successor of Droysen’s great 
work, and in the fourth volume of Holm’s History of Greece 
(strangely ignored by Mr. Bevan). But no effort to concentrate 
special attention on any one of the followers of Alexander, who 
struggled to found kingly houses, to the comparative exclusion of 
the others, is made in these general histories, as a matter of course. 
The two volumes of Mr. Bevan would give us a special history of 
Seleucus and the royal house which he founded, from Alexander 
the Great and his young commander of Hypaspistai, to Pompey 
the Great and Antiochus XIII,—from 334 to 64 B. C., not quite three 
centuries. 

It may fairly be questioned, at the outset, whether such concentra- 
tion is possible, or, if possible, profitable. Antipater and Lysima- 
chus do not succeed in founding royal lines; Perdiccas and Eumenes 
do not succeed in perpetuating Alexander’s empire ; all these failures 
are tributary to the great success of Seleucus in conquering the 
East and establishing a royal line; but hardly less attention must be 
given them in a history of the House of Seleucus than in one of 
Hellenism in the East. Moreover, the two other royal houses which 
emerge from the chaotic struggles of Alexander’s successors,—the 
Antigonids of Macedonia and the Ptolemies of Egypt, are both so 
closely connected with the Seleucids, as well by intermarriage as 
by contentions for Asia Minor and Hollow Syria, and are both 
brought into such similar contact with the Roman power, which 
finally absorbed them all, that it is almost impossible to write a full 
history of either one by itself, without incorporating in it all that is 
known of the others. And surely the House of Attalus and the 
briefer but more romantic story of the Pergamene dynasty cannot 
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receive stepmotherly treatment in any account of the House of 
Seleucus, so that in the end our work must have, after all, the 
scope of Niese’s or Droysen’s Hellenism in the East, unless our 
lines of juncture are obscure. 

Still it becomes plain, as the work proceeds, that the history of 
the Seleucids, rather than that of any other Macedonian royal line, 
must be made the main thread in the story of eastern Hellenism, 
and in spite of the lamentable gaps in our tradition, the attempt which 
Mr. Bevan has made to mass and focus light on that dynasty which, 
more than any one of its rivals, continued the spirit and designs of 
Alexander, is interesting and helpful. Whether the reader is sut- 
ficiently familiar or not with the histories of Egypt, Macedonia, and 
Rome, where these are interwoven with that of the Seleucid dynasty, 
Mr. Bevan clearly is, and he is therefore a safe guide where faith in 
the guide is necessary. Particularly happy is his characterization of 
Rome’s slowly accelerating advance into eastern complications and 
conquests, although the initial steps are left somewhat obscure. 

Very little, if any, new evidence is adduced. Antiochus I and II 
are no less shadowy personages than ever. The incomprehensible 
difference between the Antiochus who fairly won his surname of 
“the Great’ by a reconquest of the East in the grand Alexandrian 
manner, and the Antiochus who went down so easily and disgrace- 
fully before the Romans at Thermopylae and Magnesia,—a difference 
which almost drives one to distrust the historical tradition of the 
earlier career, is no more comprehensible than before. But frag- 
mentary hints of tradition are often improved suggestively, especially 
when they bear on the main theme, so that it becomes more than 
ever plain that there is a main theme. The sources are not fully 
adduced, so that the monumental works of Droysen and Niese are 
seldom superseded for critical study. What is perhaps more to be 
regretted, the sources are seldom sufficiently characterized and dif- 
ferentiated. Even such summation of sources as is so welcome, for 
instance, at I., p. 39, is not carried consistently through the work, 
and no sufficiently discriminating words of satisfaction or regret 
accompany our deliverance from the tender mercies of Diodorus and 
Justin by the great record of Polybius, or our relegation to them 
when the Polybian authority ceases and the barrenness and untrust- 
worthiness of the nafrative becomes appalling. In most cases the 
historical student must construct for himself his tables of sources. 

But the strong features of the work far outnumber the weak 
ones. Seldom, if ever, has the identity of the “Western” spirit, 
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the spirit of European civilization, with the Hellenism which trans- 
formed the East and was rescued and perpetuated by the Roman 
Empire, been so forcefully maintained. The physical geography of 
the vast territories under survey is fully, graphically, and sometimes 
eloquently depicted. The descriptions of the river Orontes, of 
Seleucia, Antioch, and Babylon (I., pp. 210 ff., 248 ff.) may be 
instanced as impressive “vizualizing.” There is much powerful 
and little purely fine writing in this domain. 

But perhaps the greatest service rendered by the work is its 
persistent emphasis on the work of the free Hellenic city in spread- 
ing and maintaining Hellenism—or the “Western” spirit, in the 
East. This is accompanied by a rare appreciation of the relation of 
these foci of freedom to the principle of absolutism by which they 
were surrounded,—to which, indeed, by a strange ordering, they 
owed their existence, perpetuation and multiplication. This is the 
main clue to a proper understanding of the apparently chaotic pro- 
cesses of the Greco-Macedonian period, and their beneficent result- 
ant, the Roman Empire, which rescued Hellenism from barbarism 
through the instrumentality of the little treasure-state of Pergamum, 
a state which had come by a marvelous dispensation to employ the 
purest Hellenic traditions. 

Another strong feature of the work, and the one which will bring 
it perhaps the widest reading, is its superior if not unique descrip- 
tion of the conflict between Hellenism and Judaism (II., pp. 162 
ad fin.). Here the critical treatment of the apocryphal books of 
the Maccabees by Niese is in general adopted by the author. 

Many readers will resent the persistent use throughout the work 
of the italicized sentence or paragraph. The competent reader pre- 
fers to do his own emphasizing. But this is a minor matter. The 
work as a whole is well written, admirably printed and illustrated, 
and has interesting and scholarly appendices, as well as an excellent 
index. B. PERRIN. 


The Adjustment of Wages. A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries 
of Great Britain and America. By W. J. Ashley, Professor of 
Commerce in the University of Birmingham, late Professor in 
Harvard University, sometime Fellow in Lincoln College, Oxford. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1903—pp. xx, 362. 

About half of this volume contains the eight lectures delivered 
by Professor Ashley on the Dunkin Foundation at Manchester 
College, Oxford, during the first three months of the present year ; 
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the other half contains, in the form of an appendix, documents 
relating to the fixing of wages by conciliation boards, joint agree- 
ments, sliding scales, arbitration, etc. Of the lectures, the first is 
introductory; the last treats of the legal position of trade unions. 
Four of the remaining six treat of the adjustment of wages in coal 
mining in England, one of the anthracite problem in the United 
States, and another of the adjustment of wages in the iron and 
steel industry in Great Britain and America. The greater part of 
the text, as of the appendix, therefore, deals with coal mining. No 
attempt is made to generalize from a single experience or to estab- 
lish any theory or doctrine on the subject of wages. The book 
is a good example of the historical method applied to contemporary 
events. Whether or not the method of fixing wages by means of 
boards of conciliation or joint agreements is likely to be the method 
of the future, is left to the reader to predict. The author contents 
himself with showing how far these methods have been successful 
in some of the industries in which the determination of wages is 
unusually difficult on account of technical peculiarities, and in which 
any machinery for their adjustment must be put to the severest test. 

The coal measures of Great Britain are distributed over a number 
of fields, the principal of which are the Great Northern or New- 
castle field, the Yorkshire field, the South Wales field, the Scotch 
fields, and the field of Lancashire and Cheshire. These fields differ 
considerably among themselves in their geological formation and in 
the relations of the employers to the employed. It is all the more 
remarkable, therefore, that in all of them the tendency has been 
towards the creation of boards of conciliation, made up in part of 
employers, in part of employed, in order to fix from time to time the 
compensation of the men. This is not determined by a per diem 
rate, but by a tonnage rate, fixed, however, in such a way as to 
secure certain average earnings to the men and, therefore, differing 
according to the character of the coal mined. As Professor Ashley 
says, these rates do not settle the exact rate per ton to be paid to 
the individual miner; they only “determine what he shall be able 
to earn, by normal exertion, in a normal day, at the rates actually 
current in the particular mine and seam” (p. 77). Another tendency 
notable in the history is the gradual rejection of the sliding scale, 
under which wages depend upon prices, and the adoption instead 
of what is sometimes called the living wage. But here again the 
term must not be misunderstood. The principle of the living wage 
does not mean that a minimum income is guaranteed to the miner; 
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it simply means that a minimum rate is fixed. There is no guarantee 
of steady employment at that rate. 

Professor Ashley has gone into the details of the various questions 
raised at great length and has made very clear points of view which 
would otherwise seem anomalous or illogical. For instance, the 
miners as a whole desire the legal restriction of the working day 
to eight hours. This, however, has thus far been thwarted by the 
miners of Yorkshire, and they object to it, not because they desire 
to work long hours, for in point of fact their hours are considerably 
less than eight, but because they work in two shifts, while the labor 
of loading up the coal, which is performed by boys, is so timed 
that the same set of boys serve both shifts of hewers. To limit 
generally the hours to eight per day, would entirely upset this 
arrangement and make a new adjustment necessary, and no satis- 
factory solution of the problem has thus far been suggested. Par- 
ticularly suggestive is also the discussion of the pros and cons of 
the sliding scale, and it is interesting to note that, though the miners 
of England are on the whole opposed to the sliding scale, as are 
those of the United States, because, among other things, it is so easy 
ior the operators by offering coal at low prices to force down wages, 
the sliding scale works quite well in the iron trade, where the con- 
ditions of sale are different. 

The book furnishes abundant evidence of the difficulty of expecting 
any single method of adjusting wages to apply to all trades and all 
places. But equally does it prove the importance of the spirit of 
conciliation and fair-mindedness, if misunderstandings and stoppages 
are to be avoided. In the appendix, the constitutions and rules of 
procedure of a number of boards of conciliation are given which are 
not easy of access to the general reader, likewise a part of Col. 
Wright’s report to the President, and the report of the Arbitration 
Committee in the coal strike of 1902-3. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the introduction, with 
its personal and professional retrospect. Professor Ashley occupies 
an almost unique position among economists. An Oxford man 
by training, he has taught in other universities in England, Canada, 
and the United States, and now returns after a long interval to 
deliver a course of lectures at his alma mater. He has, therefore, 
unusual opportunities for taking a broad-minded, non-insular view 
of British industry and British economics. He is quite frank in 
saying that the “industrial supremacy—as that term is commonly 
employed—of Great Britain has passed away, never to return,” and 
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he thinks that Great Britain will in the future occupy “in relation 
to the United States, and ultimately to Russia also, something like 
the position which Holland has occupied during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in relation to the great powers of Europe” (p. 3). He also 
gives us a glimpse of economic study at Oxford in the amusing 
remark: “When I was a young tutor in Oxford and began to talk 
about Gustav Schmoller, I suspect some of my friends almost sup- 
posed that I had invented him” (p. 6). England has made progress 
since that time, but there is still a remarkable contrast between the 
excellent work turned out by individual economists, of which this 
book is an example, and the meagerness of systematic academic 
instruction in the subject. 

Though the table of contents is fairly full, the conveniences of the 
book would be enhanced by an alphabetical index, and for the benefit 
of future editions an obvious misprint should be pointed out on 
page 121, where the date of the Reading leases is given as 1903 
instead of 1892. H. W. F. 


The Fundamental Problem in Monetary Science. By Correa 

Moylan Walsh. New York: Macmillan, 1903. 

This valuable contribution to the vexed question of the standard 
of value, by the author of “The Measurement of General Exchange 
Value,” will be welcomed by all who have become acquainted with 
his earlier work. It will also appeal to a wider circle of readers, as, 
unlike the previous book, it is devoid of mathematical formulae. By 
“the fundamental problem of monetary science” the author has 
reference to the problem of making money stable in value. He is 
concerned, however, not with the practical means by which this 
result is to be achieved, but with the question: What sort of value 
is it which should be rendered stable; is it exchange value, esteem 
value, or cost value? Ina stationary state the three would coincide, 
but in a progressive society they begin to diverge. The verdict of 
the author is in favor of exchange value. This is to be indicated 
by the average price-level of commodities, the exact method of 
measurement of which has already been presented in the author's 
previous work. The present book is thus the natural sequel to 
and complement of the former. 

In discussing esteem and cost value, the author is not as clear 
in his explanations as in his presentation of exchange value. In 
fact, as might be expected of an author who retains the old phrase 
“esteem value,” little reference is made to utility and its special 
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derivative conception, marginal utility. Although Prof. Walras’ 
expression “rarity” is referred to, the author does not seem clearly 
to distinguish its technical meaning, as Prof. Walras employed it, 
from its popular meaning as “scarcity”; nor does he appear to 
grasp the theory of economic equilibrium by which marginal 
utility and marginal disutility tend to be equal. Those who 
espouse the cause of esteem or cost value might claim that as the 
two are equal “at the margin,” the discrepancy which our author 
finds between them does not exist. But the omission of any dis- 
cussion of economic equilibrium is not due to any unfairness in the 
author. It rather seems due to his wish to isolate his problem and 
to separate it from any particular theory of value. 

The chief importance of the book, in our opinion, consists, like 
that of his former work, in the history of opinion. He reviews in 
order every writer on the subject, celebrated or obscure. One’s 
opinion of the justice of his criticisms will be largely influenced by 
one’s point of view. It seems to us that he has not made sufficient 
use of the work of Edgeworth or Pareto. Yet his historical survey, 
which covers one hundred and seventy-three pages of the book, is 
a veritable mine of information, and will constitute a reference book 
for all interested in the literature of this subject. The confusions 
and inconsistencies of Adam Smith, Ricardo and their followers, 
are all thoroughly discussed. In fact, this whole section of the 
work seems to be little else than a history of confusions between 
the several sorts of value. In the end the author brings out a more 
or less distinct opposition of opinion between the advocates of the 
commodity standard and the labor standard, with the weight of 
authority distinctly in favor of the former. 

In the concluding portion (pp. 276-373), Mr. Walsh gives us 
his own contributions to the solution of the problem. His argument 
consists of two parts, the “argument from functions” and the “argu- 
ment from results.” 

As one of the chief functions of money is to store value, and 
as labor cannot in the proper sense be a store of value, whereas 
commodities can, the author concludes that the commodity standard, 
rather than the labor standard, is indicated as the correct one. 
The “argument from results” is concerned chiefly with the relation 
between debtor and creditor. The entrepreneur borrower is thought 
to deserve practically all the benefit from improvement in the arts 
inasmuch as this improvement is due to his activity and enterprise. 
The creditor is supposed to have surrendered all his right in such 
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gain, just as he is relieved of all possible loss, by virtue of the 
contract securing to him a fixed and certain interest. The effect 
of any monetary system on the distribution of wealth, particularly 
as between the employer and the employee, is thrown out of court. 
The author contends that money ought not to be employed as a 
socialistic weapon, and that it is no part of its function to create 
or change the distribution of wealth. 

In our opinion the book might have been strengthened by closer 
analysis of the contractual agreement. Every contract involves 
forecasts of the future. If these forecasts are falsified through a 
change in the monetary standard, then that standard is at fault, and 
not otherwise. A good standard is one which minimizes the uncer- 
tainties of these forecasts. It is not necessary, therefore, that money 
should be constant or stable in value as long as it is dependable. A 
money which appreciates or depreciates at a known rate (in exchange 
value or cost value) is a better standard than money whose value 
remains constant, if the community are all the time expecting it to 
change. It is not the actual change or lack of change in the 
monetary standard which is solely to be regarded, nor is it the 
expected change: it is rather the agreement or disagreement between 
the actual and the expected which is the important consideration. 
If the distinction between a stable and a dependable standard be 
kept in mind, it will be seen that an ideal money may be different 
to different classes in the same community. The agricultural 
interests would prefer contracts based on the average value of 
agricultural commodities to one based on a general average of all 
commodities, including silk goods and top hats. It would seem, 
therefore, that Professor Marshall is right in stating that the first 
step toward improving the standard of contracts would be to afford 
the necessary statistics for such index numbers as would enable 
various contracting parties to select their own “tabular standards.” 

In short, it seems to us that Mr. Walsh makes a mistake in his 
latest book similar to that which we believe he committed in his 
earlier work, in seeking and claiming a single solution of his prob- 
lem instead of admitting the possibility of several. In our opinion 
there may be more than one valid method of averaging prices and 
more than one valid standard of deferred payments. But, whether 
or not this objection is well founded, the high value of the work 
as a critical history of economic thought cannot be doubted. 


I. F. 
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Financial History of the United States. By Davis Rich Dewey, 
Ph.D. London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1903—8vo, pp. Xxxv-+-530. 

The task of writing a satisfactory text-book on the financial his- 
torv of the United States is a difficult one, and gratitude is due 
the man who accomplishes it. Professor Dewey has been unusually 
successful. His book is more than satisfactory; it is excellent. 
Several features are especially noteworthy. 

An introductory chapter on “Suggestions for Students, Teachers 
and Readers’”’ contains a well selected, annotated and classified list 
of books and periodicals on financial subjects, an account of sources, 
bibliographies and finding lists, and a section on special exercises 
and investigation, in which the author makes helpful suggestions 
to teachers and students who wish to really study the subject rather 
than simply read about it. At the beginning of each chapter there 
is also a list of detailed references to the various topics treated in 
the following sections. These reference lists are extremely useful, 
labor-saving devices, as well as an incentive to extensive reading 
and thorough work. 

The charts and statistical tables constitute another characteristic 
feature of the book. There are eighteen of the former, and a large 
number of the latter. Without exception, however, they elucidate 
the text, and are easily comprehended. A number of the statistical 
tables have evidently been compiled especially for this work. 

The book is also comprehensive and well planned. Its twenty-one 
chapters cover the entire period of our financial history from colonial 
times to the twentieth century, and include a discussion of the most 
important events and measures which fall under that head. Indeed, 
Professor Dewey has given a liberal interpretation to the phrase 
“financial history,” and has accordingly discussed many topics relat- 
ing to our coinage, banking and general economic history that a 
narrower interpretation of his subject might have excluded, but 
that, nevertheless, are essential to a complete treatment of it. 

A chronological arrangement has been followed in the main, but 
no attempt has been made to draw sharp lines between periods. 
The Colonial Epoch, the “Revolution and the Confederacy,” the 
period characterized by the formation of the constitution and the 
“Establishment of a National System,” and the Civil War period 
stand out clearly in Professor Dewey’s treatment; but for the most 
part the titles of the chapters are determined by financial events 
which do not always follow each other, but overlap in such a way 
as to make a strictly chronological treatment inadvisable. 
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There is very little in this book which calls for criticism. The 
attempt to cover so large a field in a book of five hundred pages has, 
of course, rendered impossible a full treatment of any topic and an 
adequate treatment of many. Teachers of immature students will 
be obliged to supplement the book by lectures on most of the import- 
ant sections, and considerable outside reading will be necessary in 
most cases. An inadequately trained teacher who is not well in- 
formed on this subject will, therefore, find it difficult to make suc- 
cessful use of the book as a text, and the general reader will probably 
be confused by the mass of facts and arguments crowded into small 
space. However, as a guide to one who wishes to make a study of 
the subject and who has the requisite previous training, the book is 
all that could be reasonably asked or expected. 

The errors of the book are few and unimportant. The word 
“exported” should be substituted for “imported” on page 83, “1862” 
for “1863” on page 310, and “1874” for “1873” on page 406, 
where the author refers to the date of the limitation of the coinage 
of five france pieces by the Latin Union. The date of the Hepburn 
vs. Griswold decision is also referred to on page 364 as 1870 instead 
of 1869. It would be possible to specify a number of statements 
on controverted questions to which exceptions might be taken, but 
the reviewer has noted no instance in which the view expressed by 
the author is not defended by reputable scholars, and the statement 
of which is not conservative and conciliatory. In few cases does 
the author give the sources of his information, and the verification 
of many of his statistical statements is, therefore, impossible with- 
out considerable research. It is, of course, not desirable to crowd 
a book of this kind with footnotes, but the author has gone to the 
opposite extreme and in most cases avoided them entirely. 

All things considered, Professor Dewey’s book must be regarded 
as a valuable contribution to our educational apparatus, and it will 
doubtless promote the intelligent study of our financial history. 


; ; WM. A. SCOTT. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Director of the 
School of Economics and Political Science in the University of 
Wisconsin, author of “Socialism and Social Reform,” “‘Mono- 
polies and Trusts,’ etc. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903— 
pp. Xill, 497. 

The title printed on the title-page gives one a better idea of the 
contents of Profesor Ely’s book than the abbreviated title, “‘Evolu- 
tion of Industrial Society,” printed on the cover. 

The first part, containing about a quarter of the whole, is devoted 
to a systematic survey of the evolution of society, especially from the 
sociological point of view, the idea of evolution itself being explained, 
the various economic stages of society outlined, and economic classes 
defined. The second part is made up in the main of articles, more 
or less revised, which Professor Ely had already published. Here 
we find reprinted, among others, the two addresses which he gave 
as President of the Economic Association in 1900 and 1901 on com- 
petition and on industrial liberty, a review of that part of the report 
of the United States Industrial Commission which deals with labor, 
printed in the YALE Review for November, 1902, and several other 
articles. A certain unity is secured by the fact that all of these deal 
with special problems connected with industrial evolution; but the 
book must be judged rather as a collection of essays than as a sys- 
tematic work, and as such a collection it will be welcomed by the 
student of social problems. 

Many subjects, such as monopolies and trusts, municipal owner- 
ship, and industrial peace, which are matters of contemporary debate, 
are here discussed in a dispassionate manner, and with literary 
references which make the book a convenient guide for the student. 
The author’s general attitude of mind may be illustrated by the 
position which he takes with reference to municipal ownership. 
While pronouncing in favor of the municipal ownership of natural 
monopolies, such as water, light and local transportation, he dis- 
tinctly recognizes the evils which are liable to arise in connection 
with such enterprises under present political conditions. “Let it be 
distinctly understood,” he says, “that the position is not taken by 
the present writer in favor of municipal ownership at any and all 
times, and everywhere and under all circumstances. It must come 
in the right way, it must come deliberately, and it must come pro- 
vided with adequate safeguards. It must come as a part of other 
movements, especially of full civil service reform (p. 241).” 

H. W. F. 
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Bundesstaat und Staatenbund. Von Professor Dr. Louis LeFur 
und Dr. Paul Posener. Erster Band: Bundesstaat und Staaten- 
bund in geschichtlicher Entwickelung. Breslau: J. U. Kern's 
Verlag (Max Miller) 1902—pp. xv, 384. 


Professor LeFur’s work, Etat fédéral et confédération d’Etats, 
was originally published in French as a single volume in 1896. In 
the new and revised edition, appearing in German with the collabora- 
tion of Dr. Posener, the introductory, historical, part is published as 
a separate volume, leaving the juristic theory of state compounds 
to be treated in a later volume. 

As the attempt is made in this modest-sized book to give a con- 
cise account of the constitutional history and law of every federal 
state, confederacy, or union of ancient and modern times, it is 
obvious that the subject can only be presented in broad outline and 
no very thorough knowledge is to be obtained from this volume. 
The work is, however, of decided value as an introduction to the 
study of compound states, both in giving a general view of the 
entire subject and in pointing out the way to more detailed study. 
Of especial value for the latter purpose is the extensive and at 
first sight almost exhaustive bibliography, which appears not only 
in groups in connection with each subject, but also in a complete 
alphabetically arranged register at the end of the volume. Numer- 
ous as are the works referred to, there are nevertheless some strik- 
ing omissions, as, for example, Burgess’s Political Science and 
Constitutional Law, and Preuss’s Gemeinde, Staat, Reich; and 
apparently there is no indication given that the reports of the Supreme 
and other courts are sources of American constitutional law. Quick 
and Garan’s Annotated Constitution of Australia (1901) perhaps 
appeared too late for inclusion. 

Unlike many German books, this one is well indexed. 


E. V. RAYNOLDS. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


“The Story of Ab, a Tale of the Time of the Cave Man,” by 
Stanley Waterloo (Doubleday & McClure Co., New York), is a 
curious and entertaining little sketch of life in the prehistoric period. 
There are exaggerations and inaccuracies, but in the main the condi- 
tions appear to be portrayed correctly enough for the purpose. 
Every boy should enjoy it, even if he cannot understand it all; and 
it should at least awaken in his mind an interest in the life and occu- 
pations of this far-off time. The story differs from those of Jules 
Verne, which have so often fired the imagination of the young, in that 
it depicts conditions which, to the best of scientific knowledge, have 
actually existed in the life of the race. It is, for the most part, free 
from the sentimentality that disfigures, for example, Moorehead’s 
“Wanneta, the Sioux.” 

A noteworthy bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology is the 
“Natick Dictionary” of James Hammond Trumbull (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1903). An Announcement includes a 
brief biographical sketch of Mr. Trumbull, who died in 1897, and 
whose manuscripts, we are told, were generously given by his widow 
to the American Antiquarian Society. A short introduction is pro- 
vided by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who devotes a large part of his 
space to a eulogy of John Eliot; he remarks that for the scientific 
study of Eliot’s Bible, “Dr. Trumbull’s vocabularies constitute the 
most important contribution . . . which has been made since 
that wonderful book was published.’”’ Much praise is accorded to 
the philological gifts and acumen of Eliot; other tribes of the Algon- 
quian stock have little difficulty, we are told, in recognizing the terms 
as set down from the Natick by the great missionary. “In the spring 
of 1899,” says Dr. Hale, “I placed before a Chippewa boy in the 
Hampton (Virginia) school words of the Massachusetts Indian 
language. He recognized at once fifteen of them, giving to them 
their full meaning ; and with a little study he made out almost all of 
the remainder.” 

The resumption of publication of the Bureau’s Bulletins was 
authorized by Congress early in 1900. Printed copies are to be made 
to the number of 8000, of which somewhat more than half are 
reserved for Congressmen, the rest being destined for general dis- 
tribution. * The present manuscript received the expert care of Dr. 
Albert S. Gatchet of the bureau staff. 

The “Sketch of Linguistic Conditions of Chicago,” by Carl D. 
Buck, is a valuable number in the Decennial Publications of the 
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University of Chicago. It not only exhibits in rather startling form 
the strength of the foreign element in our large cities; but it is of 
service also in fostering a healthy distrust of official statistics of 
population. The case against the present classification of census- 
returns is convincingly made: what with carelessly formed rubrics, 
insufficient exactitude, and lack of intelligence and tact on the part 
of enumerators, and a general distrust on the part of the newly- 
arrived, a considerable proportion of error is inevitable. For exam- 
ple, “the figures given under Austria and Hungary have no real 
significance as their stand, though they are used constantly in articles 
on labor and immigration problems.” The monograph concludes 
with a classified list of nationalities, to which is added an enumera- 
tion of the chief newspapers published in the various languages. 
Professor Hollander is rendering a service to students of the 
history of economic theory by his reprint of Economic Tracts ( Balti- 
man, the Johns Hopkins Press). Of the four which make up the 
series for 1903, we have received Ricardo’s Three Letters on the 
Price of Gold, and Sir Edward West’s essay on the Application of 
Capital to Land. Ricardo’s letters are reprinted verbatim from the 
files of the Morning Chronicle, in which they first appeared, and their 
issue proves the inaccuracy of some of the statements made by Mr. 
McCulloch regarding them. The reprint of Sir Edward West’s 
tract, originally written in 1815, shows that the author really antici- 
pated by several years the law of diminishing returns and the law of 
rent, attributed to Ricardo. The very illustrations which are com- 
monly used in modern text-books for explaining Ricardian rent and 
for illustrating the diminishing returns of successive increments of 
capital applied to land, are found in Sir Edward West’s pamphlet. 
Bulletin I of the Census Office on the “Geographical Distribution 
of the Population” (Washington, 1903) presents interesting tables 
showing the distribution of the aggregate, foreign born, and negro 
population of the United States in 1880, 1890, and 1900, by drainage 
basins, by latitude and longitude, in accordance with elevation above 
sea level, with mean annual temperature, and mean annual rainfall. 
The tables deserve careful study. An ingenious map of the United 
States is given, made up entirely of imaginary square degrees of 
latitude and longitude with the figure to indicate the aggregate 
population—to the nearest thousand—contained in each. square. 
“Houses for the Working Classes” (P. S. King & Son, London) 
is the title of a pamphlet issued by the National Housing Committee 
of England, in order to popularize information on this important 
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subject. It contains short essays by nine different authors, among 
them Clement Edwards, who writes on Bad Housing in Rural Dis- 
tricts; Dr. Edward Bowmaker, who contributes a chapter on Facts 
as to Urban Over-crowding, and Mrs. R. C. Fillemore, who supplies 
the statistics of the problem for London. The pamphlet closes with 
a well-arranged select bibliography of the housing question by Sidney 
Webb. 

“In Forest and Water,”’ Mr. Abbott Kinney of Los Angeles (The 
Post Publishing Company, 1900) gives an interesting outline of 
forest problems with special reference to California conditions. 
The book, which is well illustrated with half-tone pictures, contains 
among other things the outline of a forest system for southern Cali- 
fornia with details regarding the physical qualifications of a patrol, 
and the best methods of carrying out a rational principle of forestry. 
Forest fires and irrigation are also fully treated in the book. 

In No. 5 of Vol. I of the University of Missouri Studies (Colum- 
bia, Mo.) Prof. N. M. Trenholme has brought together in convenient 
form what may be known of the right of sanctuary in England. His 
chapters deal in order with the history of the right, with the law on 
the subject, with specially chartered sanctuaries, with those who 
sought such protection, with the violation of these rights, and with 
special and peculiar forms of sanctuary. Incidentally the connected 
practice of abjuration of the realm is discussed. The author makes 
clear the fact that in the ruder times of the middle ages the right 
of the church to protect in certain holy places accused persons, often 
innocent or only partially guilty, from the sudden and indiscriminat- 
ing vengeance of the state, was often useful in itself and taught a 
useful lesson. 

At the time of his death Mr. Samuel R. Gardiner had finished but 
a single chapter in addition to the three volumes of his “History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate” already published. This has 
now been issued in a thin volume by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, uniform with the rest of the set. In contents the chapter is 
a study of the parliamentary election of 1656 and of the measures 
taken to insure a return of men favorable to the government. An 
interesting feature is the evidence presented that Cromwell's foreign 
and colonial policy menaced his government with bankruptcy, which 
could be avoided only by heavier arbitrary impositions upon the 
royalists. 

Twelve years ago, when Professor Sumner published his Financier 
and Finances of the American Revolution, he explained that he had 
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not been able to consult the manuscripts of Morris, consisting of his 
Diary and Correspondence, which were in the possession of General 
J. Meredith Read. These papers were acquired recently by the 
Library of Congress, and Dr. E. P. Oberholtzer has availed himself 
largely of these materials in the preparation of his “Robert Morris, 
Patriot and Financier.” (New York, The Macmillan Co.) There 
is hardly another public man in our history whose life was charac- 
terized by such strange vicissitudes of fortune, and, just at present, 
Morris’s unhappy experiences as a promoter and speculator have a 
certain timely interest and instruction. Dr. Oberholtzer has handled 
his material with skill and produced a readable and sympathetic 
biography. 

President Dwight’s “Memories of Yale Life and Men” (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a contribution to a branch of literature 
too little cultivated in America. Its first appeal is to Yale men, 
among whom it will find a hearty reception. It will be not less 
welcome to the narrower class interested in the history of our 
collegiate and university life as a phase in the development of Ameri- 
can culture. No one can fail to be impressed by Dr. Dwight’s cheer- 
ful optimism and the tolerance of his judgment. No fifty years in 
the life of Yale saw such changes as those of the last half century, 
and to have this sane and wise survey of them from one who as 
student, teacher and president saw them all and was himself no small 
part of them, is something to be grateful for. 
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